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2—Showing top cover reversed—form- 
ing two trays, each with a post to 
hold the leaves in alignment. 


3—Showing part of Santen shifted to 
cover or receiving tray after post- 


4— Inserting iedhies post thru solid 
round punching. This locking post 
holds the sheets securely whether in 
regular or offset position. 


+t bottom cover on top cover 
and closing clasps at either end 
makes a binder out of the two trays. 


DE LUXE TRAY BINDERS 


For Bank Ledger and Statement Work 
on Posting Machines 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES OVER THE OLD 
STYLE, TELESCOPING POST BINDERS IN WHICH 
THE SHEETS ARE LOCKED BY COMPRESSION. 


SPEED—Leaves can be removed from the binder, 
posted and returned to their proper places, with much less 
effort and in less time, because the Tray Binder holds the 
leaves apart at the bottom and prevents them from 
sagging and binding against each other. 


ONE HAND OPERATION—The finding, sonnet and 
replacing of the leaves in the De Luxe Tray Binder is a 
one hand operation, leaving the other hand free to handle 
~ checks, deposit tickets, etc., from which the posting 
is done. 


LEAVES CANNOT FALL OUT OF BINDER—The 
leaves, being locked in the binder by the locking post in- 
serted thru the solid round punching in the sheets, can never 
be spilled out of the binder if it is accidentally dropped. 


LEAVES LOCKED IN OFFSET POSITION—The 
leaves are locked in the offset position so when you put 
your ledger away at night, you can be sure that they will 
not be pushed or jogged out of place. 


NO KEY REQUIRED—You don’t need a key, either 


for locking or unlocking — you simply place the binder in 


the rack, pull out the two simple little clasps, lift off the 


top cover and you are ready to post. 


GREATER CAPACITY—De Luxe Tray Binders 
can be filled right up to the full capacity. This 
means that three Tray Binders will do the work of four 
compression binders of the same rated capacity. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE—Why pay for 
a heavy, clumsy, complicated binding mechanism when 
all you want is two trays, while you are posting, anda 
means for retaining the leaves in convenient, orderly 


arrangement for reference when the binder is closed and 
locked? 


PLEASE SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
OF SUPPLIES FOR MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


WILSON - JONES 
LOOSE LEAF CO. 


3021 CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 
ARCHITECTURAL 
BRONZE CO. 


Metal Work for Banks, 

Teller'’s Cages, Grilles 

and Wickets, Pass ii 

Baskets, Push Bars, 

Thresholds, Desk Signs, Brass Railings. 


Bronze Tablets. 
WRITE TODAY for full size Drawing for 
your Bronze Tablet, sent FREE, POSTPAID. 


521 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO The First National Bank) 


37 Wall Street NEW YORK Capital - - - - - $1,500,000 


WRITE US IN REGARD TO HANDLING 
YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 












Have a “Rosco” Glass Pad on 
Your Desk 









a ETI 
DESK To protect your desk. To keep memoranda in plain sight. 
To provide a smooth writing surface. To improve the appearance of your office. 
-ROSCO- To revlace the unsanitary blotting Pad. To increase your personal efficiency. 


The Price Is Low 


Only $3.00 to $7.50, according to size. If your stationer cannot supply you, we will ship 
the size you select, securely packed, and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition. 


Ask Your Stationer For the Genuine ‘‘Rosco’’ 

The only desk pad with edges of glass protected from nicking (See illustration.) 
The first glass desk pad made—it remains superior to all others. Used by leading busi- 
ness men everywhere. Neat-appearing, durable, convenient, After you have had one 
a week, you will never go without. ie Price is within your reach. You need one 
on your desk. Write for descriptive circular NOW and name of nearestdealer. Address 


W. Ravenswood and 
Newport Ave., Chicago 
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Write for prices, 


display cards, etc. Ravenswood Office Specialties Co. 
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THE UNION OF LONDON 
& SMITHS BANK, Limited 


Head Office, 2 Princes Street, LONDON, England 


STERLING 
Authorized Capital - - - - - £25,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - £22,934,100 
Paid up Capital £3,554,785 
Reserve Fund £1,150,000 
Deposit & Current Accounts 


30th June, 1915 £48,994,683 


SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH 


Governor Deputy Governor 


H. H. HART L. E. THOMAS H. R. HOARE 
Town and Foreign Manager Country Manager Secretary 


The Bank has Branches or Agents in all the principal Cities 
and Towns in the United a — —o 
throughout the World. . . 


THE 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
BANK, LIMITED 
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39 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 
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The Bank has Upwards of 500 Offices in the Principal 
Cities and Towns of England, Wales and 
the Channel Islands 


ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


LONDON & SOUTH 
WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


Capital (Subscribed) - $15,000,000 
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Reserve $6,750,000 
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Foreign Banking Transacted 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED | 


LONDON CITY & MIDLAND a 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Head Office, 5 Threadneedle St. 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 


29th APRIL, 1915 | 
Subscribed Capital - - $I 14,739,020, 
Paid-up = “* - = 23,903,960) 
Reserve Fund - - - 20,000,000, 
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| 
OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Foreign Branch Office, Finch Lane, London, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: Cinnaforex, London. 
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of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 
Capital - - - - - - = § 5,000,000 





Surplus and Profits ‘(Earned - ‘ 9,716,000 | 
Deposits - - - - - - - - - - 179,461,000 1 


OFFICERS 
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A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President WILLIAM E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier 1 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Jr., Vice-President CHARLES D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier ; 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 4 
CHARLES C_SLADE, Asst. Cashier GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
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DIRECTORS 
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WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 


Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and shall be pleased 
to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
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Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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FARM LOAN - FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President Reid, Mur- CYRUS H. McCORMICK, President Inter- 
| doch & Company. national Harvester Company. 
| SEOs M. BARTON, Chairman Board of Directors SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate. 
estern Electric Company. JOHN S. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Com- 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and Capi- pany. 
Sot, 7 EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Board of 
HENRY P. CROWELL, President Quaker Oats Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
Seen eny - JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall Field & 
WILLIAM A. GARDNER, President Chicago & Company. 
North Western Railway Company. ORSON SMITH, President. 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, Vice-President. ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, II, Vice-President 
CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall Field Sprague, Warner & Company. 
Estate. MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 
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Buried Treasure 


HE streets of a city or town become a veritable ‘‘Safety Deposit Vault” 
T when Cast Iron Pipe is used for water or gas distribution. Cast Iron Pipe 
that has served its purpose underground without interruption for more 
than 250 years is today in as good condition as when first installed. 
With Cast Iron Pipe the item of ‘‘depreciation’” may be neglected — it will 
continue to give perfect service for centuries after the bonds issued to pay for it 
have matured. 


The following makers of 


are independent of each other and competitors; inquiries may be sent to any of them 
with assurance of prompt and full response: 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


James B. Clow & Sons, Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Chicago, III. Lynchburg, Va. 


Donaldson Iron Co. Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. Massillon, Ohio 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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; E. C. McDougal, President 
Laurence D. Rumsey . . Vice-President Robert K. Root Ie , Vice-President 
John L. Daniels . . . . Cashier : Ralph Croy . Assistant to President 
Louis C. Olden . . « . Assistant Cashier Charles D. Appleby ~ - - . Assistant Cashier 


The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


A Financial Magazine’ Devoted to the Interests of Banks, Bankers, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT | ti 


WITH THE DESIRE that the Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Directory may be of still greater 

value to subscribers, the Publishers have at a great expense cauised to be bonded by 4 
The American Surety Company of New York certain of the Attorneys whose names appear ie 
in the Attorneys’ List published and indexed in the Directory. 

Complete information is given at the beginning of the Attorneys’ List. 

Subscribers should familiarize themselves with this important feature of our service and 
it is hoped that they will avail themselves of the many advantages it offers. i 


HOW TO MAKE REALTY LOANS LIQUID 


LANS are being made to carry the first installment of the prize articles in 
the contest on ““How to Make Realty Loans Liquid” in the October issue 
of The Rand-MeNally Bankers’ Monthly. This is conditioned of course i 
on the judges being able to make the award in time. They were not able 4 
to make the award in time for the present issue owing to the large number 

of articles submitted in the contest. George M. Reynolds, President of the 

Continental & Commercial National Bank of Chicago and G. P. Hoover, f 

Vice President of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago have consented i 












to act as judges in this contest. 

From the wide scope of the articles and the comments regarding the 
contest, it can be judged how deeply interested are the bankers in the agri- ‘fe 
cultural districts in this subject. The reserve center bankers are less . 
vitally affected, and hence took a less active part. Possibly the pressure 


from time had something to do with the absence of articles from the larger 
cities. ; 
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To those interested in this subject it is suggested that you watch for the 
next two issues for the articles on ‘‘How to Make Realty Loans Liquid,” 
as you will get some valuable and helpful ideas. 


COLLECTION OF CHECKS AT PAR 


LOWLY but steadily progress is being made in the direction of collection 
of checks at par. In most of the cities the clearing house has worked 
out the intra-city problem satisfactorily and the Federal 

Banks are endeavoring to do it in the various districts 
rarious districts, but the progress in this has been slow. 
trend is in the direction of the collection of chécks at par. 

The latest contribution, however, in this direction is the action of the 
New York Clearing House Association, which for years has opposed the 
collection of checks at par outside of New York. Asa result of a resolution 
passed on July 21, authorizing the clearing house committee to proceed with 
the organization of a collection department, the new departure became 
effective Monday, August 9, and the New York Clearing House, through 
its collection department, is now receiving checks from its member banks 
drawn on banks at the several points in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York State and New Jersey, which have expressed a willing- 
ness to make their returns on those checks to the New York Clearing House 
at par. The New York Clearing House plan of collection is very similar to 
that which has been in force for a number of years at Boston. 

In order to get the department on a practical basis it is decided that 
for the present the collection department accept from the member insti- 
tutions for collection such checks as may be presented to it each day by 
said institutions at their option, drawn on those banks and trust com- 
panies, located in the five states mentioned, that have notified the manager 
of the New York Clearing House that they will remit such items at par on 
the day of receipt by draft on the New York Clearing House institution or 
in cash. The due bills representing these items will be signed by the 
manager of the clearing house or his representatives and constitute a receipt 
for the express total. The collection department of the New York Clearing 
House is a member of the Clearing House Association and has been assigned 
No. 200 and will take part in the regular morning clearing. All due bills 
will be charged through the exchanges to the department on the morning 
of the second business day following their issue, and the department’s 
credit exchange will consist of the remittances received in payment of 
items forwarded. Any deficiencies due to delay in remittances will be cov- 
ered by temporary loans through the department by some designated insti- 
tution, which will receive interest therefore, such interest to be charged to 
the expense of the department. 

Heretofore the New York Clearing House has opposed any such plan, 
with the result that Albany has been the collection center for that section 
of the country, which includes New England, the Empire State and New 
Jersey, most of the checks on outside points being sent to Albany in order 


Reserve 
and between the 
Nevertheless the 
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to accomplish the collection at par. Philadelphia has also been a center 
which has cleared many of these out-of-town checks in consequence of the 
New York attitude. 

This Boston plan of collecting checks at par for. banks in neighboring 
states has also been adopted and in force more recently in St. Louis, at 
Kansas City and at Atlanta and one or two other Western points, and it 
has worked out very satisfactory. There is considerable opposition in the 
handling of these transit items in this way among bankers, but the trend 
seems to be definitely in the direction of expanding the idea of par collection 
on these checks, and it is being developed slowly by the Federal Reserve 
system. 


FEDERAL RESERVE PREPARES FOR CROPS 


RELIMINARY plans designed to make available, should that become 
necessary, the resources of the Federal Reserve system in the annual 
autumn movement of crops have been worked out by the Federal Re- 

serve Board. This has been done to forestall any possibility of congestion of 
crops this fall or lack of financial accommodations to move them, and to 
avoid a recurrence of the stringency which in former years has marked 
this movement. 

At the present time these precautionary steps seem entirely unneces- 
sary, owing to the fact that the banks are well fortified for the autumn 
requirements and the surplus reserve is growing. Such banks as the First 
National of Chicago, the Continental and Commercial of Chicago and the 
leading banks at other western centers are showing deposits far greater 
than in former years, while their reserves are running very large. This 
would seem to indicate that there are ample means to care for the crop 
moving and autumn requirements without anything approaching a strin- 
gency. Nevertheless, with financial conditions as they are abroad and with 
the possibility that the European situation holds which might affect our 
own financial situation, the Federal Reserve Board evidently felt it advisable 
to have its machinery well oiled. 

The advantage of preparedness was thoroughly demonstrated last August 
and September when the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency act, so much criti- 
cised as a-makeshift, saved the situation. Had not that act been put on the 
statute books in 1908, following the panic, the disastrous results of the 
paralysis of our international exchange system and its effect on our own 
domestic banking situation would have been far more serious than that 
experienced. 

Although the board applies its plan to wheat, corn and all other cereals, 
it devotes most attention to the cotton crop, which, it says, is peculiarly 
sensitive to abnormal conditions such as now exist in the export trade. 
There is ample authority in the Federal Reserve act to meet the situation 
this fall. 

‘‘In view of the large surplus reserves now held by the Federal Reserve 
banks, by member banks and by other banks throughout the country,’’ 
says the board’s letter, ‘‘there should be no difficulty in affording the pro- 
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ducers the assistance necessary to enable them to market their products in 
volume corresponding to the power of the trade to absorb them. In order 
to accomplish this end, it is suggested that Federal Reserve banks adopt a 
definite policy with reference to rediscounting paper secured by documents 
in satisfactory form evidencing the ownership of stored agricultural prod- 
ucts. Through such a policy, together with proper methods of warehousing, 
Federal Reserve banks can be a potent factor in assisting the normal move- 
ment of staple agricultural products from the field to the factory or to the 
consumer. It is recommended that regulations governing the rediscount of 
notes covering advances on such products be issued by such of these Federal 
Reserve banks whose members are actively engaged in financing the move- 
ment of such crops to the market. 

‘‘Sudden and violent fluctuations,’’ it continues, ‘‘are clearly to the 
advantage of neither the loaning banks, the producer, the manufacturer, nor 
the consumer. They offer, on the contrary, an inviting field for the speeu- 
lator, and should the Federal Reserve system, in making possible the more 
normal movement of the crop, be a contributing factor in reducing these 
fluctuations, it would have accomplished a great public good.”’ 


_ FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
A N interesting bit of correspondence comes from London which indicates 


that while the American Exchange problem apparently is being ignored 

by the British government, which is content to let gold slip away 
in small quantities without making an effort to meet its indebtedness to 
the United States, much advice is being given by economists, through the 
medium of the London press, as to the most efficacious method of dealing 
with this problem, which, with an adverse trade balance of several hun- 
dred million sterling, grows more pressing week by week. 

One English writer advocates compulsory economy to reduce imports 
and argues that if the American exchange continues against Great Britain 
the prices of foodstuffs and other necessaries will continue to rise. It is 
thought over there that it may develop there will soon be no exchange at 
all, as in the case of Petrograd, where there exists only a nominal exchange 
of 20 per cent against her and gold exportation prohibited by law. Russia, 
however, is in the position of being self-contained so far as foodstuffs are 
concerned.” 

Another article appearing in London urges the great wage-earning 
British public to save a portion of the weekly wage in order that the gov- 
ernment may borrow it later at interest, and remarks the fact must not be 
overlooked that while trade is supposedly good, Great Britain is not trading 
under ordinary circumstances, and practically all engineering firms, ship- 
builders and many manufacturers over there, while paying out wages and 
piling up profits, are really trading with the English government and not 
adding to the wealth of the nation. A million pounds spent on cotton 
produces wealth distributable in many channels and also assists exports, 
whereas the same sum spent on munitions is trading with the government 
only. 





FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


By A. B. LEACH 


President of the Investment Bankers Association of America 


TANDING, as the investment bankers do, in the market place 
between the buyer and seller, the investor and the corporation 
or individual needed funds, the question as to the effect of the 
European war upon business and upon this country is a_ vital 

ove. With the first fright which preceded the outbreak of the war, there 
came a world-wide liquidation of securities, an unprecedented calling in of 
trade and credits even to the most remote parts of the world, a sudden 
stoppage in the demand for articles whose immediate use was not desired, 
an absolute demoralization of transportation facilities, an utter breakdown 
in the foreign exchange markets. Stock exchanges were closed, and 
moratoria (which in the past had been resorted to only by the weakest 
nations) were declared the world over, the United States and only a few 
other nations excepted. 

Governmental and semi-governmental facilities were extended to those 
who were severely caught in the crisis. The central banks of issue resorted 
to measures never dreamed of, sacrificing on the altar of patriotism many 
banking principles heretofore considered eminently sound and fundamental. 
Minimum prices were fixed for securities and maximum prices for com- 
modities. Insurance activities of different governments were inaugurated, 
if not considerably enlarged. The governments entered the markets as 
purchasers on a scale never before witnessed. Not only armaments and 
ammunition were bought in enormous quantities, but also (in an effort to 
assist the population and secure safe transportation), huge governmental 
purchases of commodities were made, mostly of articles to be sold to the 
population either direct by the government or through middlemen. The 
bulwarks of personal freedom, the rights of individuals, were lost sight of in 
a wave of socialistic and collectivist operations made necessary in order that 
every resource of the state should be mobilized for the common protection. 
All the financial and commercial power of each of the countries at war 
became submerged by the overflowing demand from the government for 
money to carry on the war. 


(13) 
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In order that a better viewpoint of the financial position of Europe may 
be obtained, perhaps a few figures would illustrate this more clearly. [| 
have taken pains to obtain comparative figures as nearly as possible of the 
army and navy budgets of the countries at war for 1904 and 1914—thus, 
entirely on a peace basis: 

Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey—In 1904 the com- 

bined army and navy budgets of these powers were. .$332,000,000 
While in 1914, the budgets of these powers were » 753,000,000 
An increase of 421,000,000 
or 130% 
The same comparative figures for the combined powers: 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Italy, Servia—In 1904 
the combined army and navy budgets of these powers 
WE iki oO ines soba de hendeueeeus~eeeeriaeses sane 
While in 1914, the budgets of these powers were 1,331,000,000 
An increase of 480,000,000 
or 56% 

These figures speak for themselves. If, under normal conditions, the 
European countries now at war spent in preparing for war $2,000,000,000 
annually on their army and navy, this amount being $900,000,000 more than 
was being spent for the same purpose eleven years ago, we can realize what 
actual warfare means. 


The Increased Burden of Debt 


Already before the outbreak of the war the government debts of the 
belligerent nations had increased at a tremendous rate, as will be seen from 
the following set of figures: 

In 1904 the combined debt (as nearly as may be 

ascertained) of the Germanic Allies, as stated 

SURO RIE oo So 155 Graton 6 Sree rer bat ohooh ce ciate Si wie $ 6,000,000,000 
In 1914 this combined debt was................... 8,275,000,000 
In 1904 the combined debt of France, Great Britain, 

vases. Italy and Servis, Was. ...66.0 6555552 eee 16,826,000,000 
In 1914 this combmed debt was... .:. «0. 6 s0.0d 00000 17,581,000,000 

This means that during ten or eleven years the governmental debt of the 
European belligerents has been increased by about $3,000,000,000, or about 


13 per cent, and the annual charge for debt service, by $204,000,000 per 
annum. 


The Enormous War Expenditures 


The actual war expenditures are enormous. In the case of England they 
have been $13,300,000 a day and they will soon be $15,000,000 a day, or more. 
In looking at these and other figures it should also be considered that the 
purchasing power of money in Europe is generally higher than here. There 
have been published from time to time a series of estimates of the actual 
annual cost of the warfare before Italy cast in its lot with the Allies. These 
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estimates range from $13,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000 annually. It is gen- 
erally believed that the truth is nearer to the latter than the former figure. 
Expert statisticians have figured out that if the value‘of life, destroyed prop- 
erty and loss of production is included, the total direct and indirect cost of 
the present European War will reach the stupendous figure of almost $50,- 
000,000,000 yearly. But let us for a moment consider our figure of actual 
expenditure, Italy included, of say $20,000,000,000 annually. 


War Cost Is Unprecedented 


Ilow absolutely unprecedented this war cost is, ‘will be realized when it is 
known that all the European wars carried on during the last century cost 
only (all things are relative after all) $16,700,000,000, or considerably less 
than the actual cost of one year of the present warfare. The following 
figures are taken from current handbooks: 

Cost of War 


ee en ee ee ers $ 6,700,000,000 
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Money, it has been said, is the nerve of all war. War carried on without 
a provision of money is but a mere semblance of vigor. Money means the 
sinews of war. No wonder, therefore, that, in order to finance the war, the 
debts of the belligerents are mounting by leaps and bounds. 


War Loans and the Banks of Issue 


In the short space of ten months, the debts of five of the principal bellig- 
erents have been increased by the enormous total of about $10,000,000,000 or 
about 43 per cent, carrying an annual interest charge of not less than $400,- 
000,000. It goes without saying that the piling up of these debts has far 
outstripped the creation of surplus wealth, and could only be provided for by 
most extraordinary measures, designed to increase within the countries them- 
selves the circulation on a gigantic scale and the building up of an inverted 
pyramid of paper money and other evidences of debt. It is no exaggeration 
to say that at the present time the portfolios of the principal banks of issue 
are being stuffed with treasury bills and other short term governmental 
obligations issued in addition to loans placed in the markets. As circulation 
is being issued, against these securities, it is very likely that the conclusion 
of the war will bring to certain countries a forced currency. In addition to 
these treasury bills, the banks have also taken up and put in what is signifi- 
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eantly styled cold storage large amounts of bills of exchange and securities 
which cannot now readily be realized. 

The most careful analysis possible of the banking position of the four 
principal central banks shows that since the outbreak of the war, up toa 
short time ago, their deposit liabilities have increased about $1,050,000,000 
or by 80 per cent. The circulation has increased by almost $2,800,000,000 or 
more than 104 per cent, making a total increase in these two items of liabili- 
ties of the stupendous sum of $3,850,000,000 or 96 per cent. On the other 
hand, the gold stocks of these banks have increased by only $242,000,000 or 
11 per cent. This means that the gold cover of the deposits and circulation 
liabilities shows a relative decrease of more than 44 per cent. 

Let us take up for just a moment the position of the various countries so 
that we may get this picture more clearly before us. 


Germany 


The German Imperial Bank has, with customary German thoroughness, 
gathered gold from every nook and corner of the Empire, but there has been 
also a tremendous increase in the bank note circulation which has left the 
increase in the gold stock far behind. To this must be added the note issues 
by the War Loan Banks, which are also legal tender, the total amount of 
which is estimated at not less than $250,000,000. These War Loan Banks 
and other kindred institutions were formed largely with the aim of facilitat- 
ing the financing of the different loans. Germany will be able to continue 
raising loans because she is willing to loan and advance money on the 
previous loans in order that the new ones may be subseribed. A country 
which has no foreign trade, shut off by its enemies, has only a domestic 
financial operation to carry on. Financially her people have, so to speak, 
only to take in one another’s washing until the time comes to redeem the 
paper obligations now being created. A day of reckoning must surely come 
and the higher this burden of debt and paper obligations is made, the longer 
will it be before solvency can be reached. 


German Resourcefulness Admired 


Allow me to say, however, that we cannot fail to have the fullest admira- 
tion for the wonderful resourcefulness of the Germans. In reading a recent 
paper, I note that in the manufacture of gun cartridges, rifle cartridges and 
fuse heads for grenades, they have learned to dispense almost entirely with 
the use of copper or brass. Soft iron with a small copper content and zine 
treated by a special process replaces to a great extent both copper and 
brass. In this way, the consumption of copper and brass in Germany in the 
future will be considerably reduced. The supply of gasoline and petroleum 
has been largely shut off—this is being replaced by benzol. For special pur- 
poses where gasoline is still needed, two synthetic processes have been 
worked out, which yield satisfactory gasoline. In shutting off saltpeter im- 
ports, England thought she was dealing a particularly severe blow which 
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would prevent the manufacture of shells. But we now learn that within a 
few days enormous works will have been erected, which will convert the 
nitrogen of the air into ammonia, and then by causing the combustion of 
the latter, the contact process created will produce nitric acid. The place of ' 
petroleum, which ean no longer be obtained from America, has been taken 

everywhere by acetylene, which can be burned in safety lamps of convenient 
size, more cheaply than petroleum. 


Making Germany Independent in Many Ways 






After the war, gas distributing plants throughout the Empire will 
undergo an expansion which has never been dreamed of, for the Germans t 
feel that they must insure themselves against petroleum shortage in the 4 
future. Common cellulose is being used instead of cotton to do the service i 
of gun cotton. Sulphurie acid, which has become very expensive, is being 
replaced by other products in the manufacture of ammonia sulphate for if 
agricultural purposes. Still mcre important is the fact that a Heidelberg Wy 
chemist has succeeded in discovering an apparently rational process for the 
recovery of aluminum oxide from ordinary clay. This process also provides 
for the simultaneous extriction of alkalis which may be present, particularly 
potash. I decided to this digression for the purpose of giving, as nearly as 
may be, a picture of Germany at war, so that we in America may appreciate 
more fully that at the close of the war we must meet a new Germany, a 
Germany steeled and hardened in the fires of adversity, the ‘‘blood and 
iron’’ of the war days will be ground into the very essence and motive of the 
daily life of the German people. America must face a German people ‘| 
hardened by trial and adversity to economy, sobriety and self-sacrifice. 
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Austro-Hungary 


It is well known that Austria entered the war financially much less strong 
than Germany. TheAustro-Hungarian Bank is not publishing any state- 
ments, so it is difficult to tell exactly what has been accomplished. Austrian 
exchange has shown a very heavy depreciation, as of a recent date, about 
31 per cent ; this compares with a depreciation of 28 per cent for the Russian 
rouble, 14 per cent for the German mark, 13 per cent for the Belgian france, 
10 per cent for the Italian lire, 254 per cent for French currency, and 2 per 
cent for the English pound. A distinetly unfavorable factor in Austria is if 
the very large participation in the war loans by the savings banks. If we 
may read between the lines this is not altogether a willing subscription, but 
aforced one. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn that the second war i 
loan has met with a very poor response. It would seem that the Austrian . 
Empire must face a very severe and bitter time of liquidation. 

A statement of the Bank of France on June 3, 1915, shows that this insti- 
tution had advanced to the French Government on account of the war, 
$1,200,000,000; in addition, the bank held $41,000,000 of treasury bonds 
(these are treasury bonds used on account of foreign governments) while 
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deferred payments in Paris and the branches appeared with about $475, 
000,000, comparing with only $220,000,000 the same date, 1914. When it is 
considered that during the entire period of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
advances by the Bank of France to the State never exceeded $300,000,000, 
the severity of the strain upon French finance is clearly shown. 


Where French Investments Lie 


One lesson which is being brought home to the French and will have, I 
believe, far-reaching consequences in its effect upon investments in this 
country, is the fact that about 70 per cent of the French foreign investments 
are in European countries, of which at least one-half is Russian stocks and 
bonds, only 4 per cent of the total amount invested in Asia, 13 per cent in 
Africa, largely in the French-African Colonies, and about an equal per- 
centage in America, a goodly part of this, however, is in South American 
securities. Mr. Ribot, the French Minister of Finance, recently made the 
statement that ‘‘unfortunately we French have no securities easy of nego- 
tiation, for our fiscal legislation has in the past been very unfortunately 
inspired and we are now suffering from the consequences, as we have no 
American stock which we could negotiate on our trade account.’’ 

Mr. Ribot here refers no doubt to the fact that many American securities 
held in France are in frane denominations, which was done in conformity 
with the regulations of the French treasury in order to prevent the evasion 
of the income tax by French subjects, owners of our securities. 

A most remarkable development in war finance has taken place in 
Great Britain. Through an arrangement with the Government, the Bank 
of England 

First. Provided, where required, funds for the acceptance houses so that 
the trade of the country could be carried on. The Government having agreed 
to guarantee the bank against any loss it may suffer. ; 

Second. In order to facilitate fresh business and the movement of pro- 
duce and merchandise to and from all parts of the world, the joint-stock 
banks arranged with the cooperation, if necessary, of the Bank of England 
and the Government, to advance to clients the amounts necessary to pay their 
acceptances at maturity where the funds have not been provided in due time 
by the clients of the acceptors. 

Third. The Bank of England has agreed to advance the full price (95) 
of the 314 per cent war loan of $1,750,000,000, 1 per cent below bank rate 
and for a period of three years. 


Fourth. It has itself subscribed a considerable percentage to the Govern- 
ment loans. 


How England Provided a Circulating Media 


The need of additional circulation was provided for by the issue of 
Government treasury notes of which, on June 9th, about $230,000,000 were 
in circulation, largely covered by gold. But this is entirely a voluntary gold 
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backing that can be taken away by a mere stroke of the pen. The super- 
abundance of money in London is misleading. It must not be lost sight of 
that a considerable amount of the swollen assets of the Bank of England are 
rigid and not just now available and that in this respect its position is not 
much better than other banks of issue. However, in making this statement 
we should not forget that Great Britain has enormous foreign obligations 
outstanding which it cannot at the present cash in. 

The question most often asked, and to which no one has today a definite 
answer—what shall be the investment value of money, the interest return 
after the war—is in a measure answered by the notice that the new English 
War Loan is to be for a period of thirty years, bear 415 per cent interest, 
likely free of income tax, that British Consols are to be exchanged into the 
new loan at the rate of 50 per cent in the new loan for 75 per cent of the 
old loan. This is such a marked advance in the interest return for English 
premier securities, that it must have a great bearing upon investment 
values the world over. It particularly affects the United States, as it would 
seem that it would make it greatly to the advantage of English investors 
to sell their American bonds and stocks, with the advantage that they have 


today in exchange rates, purchasing with these funds the English Gov- 
ernment Loan. 


Italy 


The note issues of the three Italian Banks of Issue have increased about 
$150,000,000, mostly all for the purpose of making advances to the Italian 
Exchequer, while the treasuries of these banks and also of other Italian 
banks had to take up a large part of a $300,000,000 loan issued in December 
last. In view of the preparations and the actual participation of Italy in the 
war, one may be sure that the financial condition of Italy has deteriorated 
very much, and if no political prestige is won by that country, we will very 
likely witness the reinauguration of a forced currency with all the necessary 
evils attached, of which past Italian financial history is replete. 

In a recent statement of the Russian State Bank there appears $750,- 
000,000 Treasury bonds as against no advance at the beginning of the war, 
not to speak of the large advances and enormous increase in the portfolio 
of discounted bills. To base upon such and other conditions an increase in 
the bank note circulation by $923,000,000, or 120 per cent, means depreciation 
of the currency. At the outbreak of the war, $153,000,000 of bank notes 
could be issued without a cover of gold; under the subsequent authorizations 
granted, $1,288,000,000 notes can now be so issued, and judging from a recent 
statement of the Russian State Bank, this extended limit is also fairly on its 
way to be reached. 


Deferring the Payment of the Bill 


The above indicates the prominent part played by the banks of issue 
or kindred institutions to finance the war. Their activities consisted largely 
in adding, in some way or another, to their circulation or in creating credit 
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not based upon the requirements of genuine trade and commerce, but largely 
upon fixed, or for the present rigid, investments (in some cases the war 
loans themselves) and the use of both of them in financing the war, through 
the investment in government securities, the payment of army coiitracts, 
ete. So long as these payments are internal transactions the avalanche of 
paper money or evidences thereof can have no other effect than to increase 
prices. In so far as these transactions are of an international character 
they unfailingly register in a gold premium the depreciation of the cur- 
reney, which in turn will cause the export of gold or of whatever security 
owned that is marketable or acceptable to the creditor country. However 
that may be, it should be plain to everyone of us that in the last instance 
the cost of the war, unless existing obligations are repudiated (about which 
one should have, however, no great fear for the present at least). must be 
financed out of the surplus capital of the world. 


Available Surplus Capital 


According to the tabulations prepared by the well-known Belgian author- 
ity, the Moniteur des Interets Materiels, the total amount of new issues over 
the entire world, have aggregated as follows: 

$4 400,000,000 
4,500,000,000 
3,700,000,000 

a aoa 3,900,000,000 

If the above figures give approximately the amount of surplus capital 
available for investment in recent years, it does not require a profound 
knowledge of mathematics to see that with war and incidental costs of say 
$20,000,000,000 per annum, the capital markets of the world will have to 
solve a problem as has never before come up, and all this, notwithstanding 
everything will be done, either by the way of increased taxation or in some 
other manner, to defray as large a part of the expenditure out of current 
income. 


What Will Happen in Europe? 


Summarizing the tendencies which are at work as a necessary sequel to 
the war, it would be well to call attention to the following: 

1. There will be a mighty effort in the European countries to save 
wherever possible, especially on anything that is not essential. 

2. All efforts will be made to stimulate savings and to overcome all 
obstacles thereto, such as high prices, the withdrawal of skilled productive 
hands from industrial and agricultural pursuits, ete. 

3. Nothing will be left undone to direct the savings of the nations to 
channels where they can be used in defraying the cost of the war. By 
bringing the applications for new capital on the part of the corporations 
and others under the jurisdiction of government treasuries (which will 
throw out everything not deemed necessary in their opinion) the available 
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savings of the nation and the surplus capital will naturally be invested in 
such new capital issues as are allowed to be made. «The bulk of them will 
of course consist of war loans. 

4. Pressure will be brought to bear upon capitalists to dispose of their 
investments in foreign countries, the proceeds to be used in paying inter- 
national balances for which the investor ultimately will receive his own 
country’s bonds in return. If such procedure is not voluntarily resorted to, 
it will be made compulsory, as the sale of these securities will be the only 
thing that may somewhat halt the outflow of gold or the further depreciation 
of the currencies in the international exchange markets. 


Inducing Foreign Liquidation of Securities 





5. The governments in their efforts to shoulder the burdens will look for 
. additional sources of income. We will very likely see greater governmental 
activity along lines of business endeavor thus far conducted by corporations 
and private individuals, while the number of government monopolies will 
most probably increase, especially in the weaker countries. 

6. There will be increased taxation, especially direct taxation on capital, 
as the poorer classes have in many instances already been taxed to the limit. 
In certain countries the cry ‘‘ confiseation’’ will no doubt be raised. 

7. There will be special taxation of certain industries especially benefited 
by the war as a necessary offset to the enormous cost of war expenditure. 


Increase in Rates for Capital After the War 




















8. There will very likely be, in the European countries, an increase in the 
rate for capital after the war is over, in order to attract as much of it as is 
possible, so that a new start can again be made. This will be in line with 
past experience, all statements to the contrary notwithstanding. It must add 
to the price of money, as capital always flows where it is receiving the 
highest returns. 

9. If the cost and ravages of the war are underestimated and as a result 
thereof unhealthy speculation should set in, a serious crisis is bound to fol- 
low. Anything resembling good healthy prosperity will likely not be in 
evidence for many years. ; 

10. The payment of indemnities, if any can be exacted, will only make 
the suffering in some quarters less, and more acute in others. 

11. The economie factors of life, having been so much emphasized in this 
war, will receive greater attention than ever before, also in an effort to create 
surplus capital at a quicker pace in order to make good for losses. 

12. On the political aspect of the outcome will depend whether or not the 
race of armaments will come to an effective halt. The enormous havoe done 
by modern warfare will no doubt have a sobering effect. 

13. A reconversion of existing European government bonds into bonds 
carrying a higher interest rate may be desirable. ; 

14. Although no repudiation will likely take place anywhere if the war 
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should be over within not too long a period, the credit of certain financially 
weaker states will nevertheless be put to a severe strain, which in turn may 
cause the funding of interest payments or other incidents inherent to com- 
plete or semi-bankruptcies. 

15. The defects in the financial and fiduciary systems of the countries so 
glaringly brought out by the war will receive the closest attention when the 
war is over, and no doubt serious efforts will be made in the direction of 
avoiding like errors in the future. 

These facts are only briefly stated. It should be understood that in so 
vast a conflict the problems presented and the cross-currents of interest at 
work make it likely that many of these conclusions are problematical and 
speculative. 

A Word in Conclusion 


Thinking as clearly as we may in regard to the ultimate results for this 
country, it would seem that it is fair to feel: 

1st. That the banking position of this country, as far as gold reserve is 
concerned and as far as circulating medium is concerned, is in the strongest 
position it has ever been and prepared to carry on the commercial business 
of this country as never before. 

2nd. That during the war and even at its close, the commercial and manu- 
facturing business of the Old World must be very heavily handicapped. In 
a measure a wide difference between the price of labor and the price at 
which articles can be purchased in Europe and this country will be more 
nearly equaled. Heavy taxation, higher cost of living, a very large depletion 
in the labor supply are all going to work to the advantage of this country. 

3rd. That this country is to be very largely benefited, I believe, through 
the deposit here of monies and securities, which would be sent here for safe- 
keeping or to escape taxation which, as before stated, I believe to be certain. 
It will also be benefited through selling our commodities at high prices and 
buying securities back at lower ones. 


America Must Broaden Her Scope 


4th. That American business and American bankers must face today 
world-wide commercialism and world-wide banking. We have been in the 
past provincial; we must become, if we are to take ‘‘our place in the sun,” 
international bankers and international merchants. 

5th. If we are to make the most of our destiny, our opportunity, we must 
have less of watchful waiting, more of practical management in the defense 
and the upholding of American business men and business interests when in 
foreign lands, less of peace talk and arbitration treaties, more of prepared- 
ness for defense, preparedness for the enforcement of the rights of Americans 
whether at sea or in foreign lands. Fortunately for this country, our dream 
of universal peace of brotherhood has been broken by hearing of the misfor- 
tunes of others; let us hope and believe that the American people are awak- 
ened to their responsibilities, their opportunities, their necessities. 





ANSWERS OBJECTIONS TO COMPENSATED 
DOLLAR 


By IRVING FISHER 
Of Yale University 


N The Purchasing Power of Money (1911) I sketched a plan for 
controlling the price level, i. e., standardizing the purchasing power 
of monetary units. This plan was presented more briefly, but in 
more popular language, before the International Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, of Boston, September, 1912. The details were most 
fully elaborated in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 
1913. Following these and various other presentations of the subject, 
especially the discussion at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association in December, 1912, the plan was widely criticised by economists, 
both favorably and unfavorably, as well as by the general public. The 
bibliography at the end of this article is selected from a list of 344 
references (of which 305 are newspapers), and I there include references 
to anticipations of the plan by Professor Simon Newcomb and Aneurin 
Williams, M. P.! 

On the whole the plan has been received with far more favor than I 
had dared to hope and even the adverse criticism has usually been tempered 
by a certain degree of approval. 


Seeks to Answer Certain Objections 


The object of the present paper is to answer briefly the more important 
and technical objections which have been raised. The chief popular 
objections and misunderstandings were answered by an article in the New 
York Times, December 22, 1912. Only one of these is included in this 


1Mr. Williams’ plan, described in 1892, was first brought to my attention after the 
American Economic Association discussion. That of Simon Newcomb, the famous 
astronomer (and economist), appeared in 1879. I came upon it by accident after the 
present article was in type, in searching for data on the allied subject of an absolute 
standard of value. Newcomb’s and Williams’ plans are so nearly identical with mine as 
to leave nothing vital which I can still claim as original and unanticipated except the 
proviso against gold speculation. Among others who have anticipated the general idea of 
changing the weight of the dollar are: William C. Foster of Watertown, Mass.; Henry 
Heaton of Atlantic, Iowa; Professor Alfred Marshall (Contemporary Review, March, 1887, 
p. 371, footnote), and President Woodrow Wilson. In a book which I hope to publish on 
this subject in a few months I shall include references to several other, though less similar, 
anticipations which have come to light, one being by Alfred Russell Wallace. 

(23) 
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article. Answers to the more popular objections, omitted from this article 
through lack of space, will appear in a book, Standardizing the Dollar, 
which I hope to publish in 1915. 


Outlines Compensated Dollar Plan 


I shall begin with a skeleton statement of the plan; space is lacking for 
more. In brief, the plan is virtually to vary each month the weight of the 
gold dollar, or other unit, and to vary it in such a way as to enable it 
always to have substantially the same general purchasing power. The word 
‘‘virtually’’ is emphasized, lest, as has frequently happened, any one should 
imagine that the actual gold coins were to be recoined at a new weight 
each month. The simplest disposition of existing gold coins would be to 
eall them in and issue paper certificates therefor. The virtual gold dollar 
would then be that varying quantum of gold bullion in which each dollar 
of these certificates could be redeemed. The situation would be only 
slightly different from that at present, since very little actual gold now 
circulates; instead, the public uses gold certificates, obtained on the deposit 
of gold bullion at the Treasury, and redeemable in gold bullion at the 
Treasury at the rate of 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, per dollar. The 
only important change which would be introduced by the plan is in the 
redemption bullion; we would substitute for 25.8 a new figure each month. 
The gold miner, or other owners of bullion, would, just as now, deposit gold 
at the United States Mint or Treasury and receive paper representatives, 
while the jeweler, exporter, and other holders of these certificates would, 
just as now, present them to the Treasury when gold bullion was desired. 


How the Government Would Buy Bullion 


There would also be a small fee or ‘‘brassage,’’ of, say, 1 per cent for 
‘*eoinage,’’ i.e., for depositing the bullion and obtaining its paper circulating 
representative. In other words, the government would buy gold bullion at 1 
per cent less than it sold it. This pair of prices, for buying and selling, would 
be shifted in unison, both up or both down, from month to month, it being 
provided, however, that no single shift should exceed 1 per cent, a figure 
equal to the amount by which the two differ. The object of this proviso is 
to prevent speculation in gold. 


How These Prices Are Determined 


To determine each month what the pair of prices should be, or, what is 
practically the same thing, to determine what amount of gold bullion should 
be received and paid out in exchange for paper, recourse would be had to 
an official index number of prices. If, in any month, the index number is 
found to deviate from the initial par, the weight of bullion in which it 
shall be redeemable the next month is to be corrected in proportion to this 
deviation. Thus, the depreciation of gold would lead to a heavier virtual 
dollar; and an appreciation, to a lighter virtual dollar. 

There are, of course, other details and possible variants of the plan, 
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some of which will be referred to later when necessary. The objections 
to the plan are classified under the fourteen heads named. r 

1. ‘‘The plan assumes the truth of the quantity theory of money.’’ The 
impression that the plan is dependent on the truth of the quantity theory 
of money is presumably due to the fact that I have defended that theory 
(in a modified form) in my Purchasing Power of Money. But there is 
nothing whatever in the plan itself which could not be accepted by those 
who reject the quantity theory altogether. On the contrary, the plan will 
seem simpler, I think, to those who believe a direct relationship exists be- 
tween the purchasing power of the dollar and the bullion from which it 
is made—without any intermediation of the quantity of money—than it 
will seem to quantity theorists. In fact, one economist, Professor B. M. 
Anderson, Jr., said at the meeting of the American Economie Association 
above referred to, ‘‘Because I am not a quantity theorist, I am disposed 
to believe that Professor Irving Fisher’s plan of stabilizing the dollar might 
be feasible.’’ 

2. ‘‘It contradicts the quantity theory.’’ This objection, the opposite 
of that above, is raised by some, who, like Professor Boissevain, believe in 
the quantity theory, but imagine that the operation of the plan could not 
affect the quantity of money at all (or would not affect it to the degree 
needed).2, But evidently an increase in the weight of the virtual dollar, 
ie., a reduction in the price of gold bullion, would tend to contract the 
currency, by diverting gold from the mint into the arts; because its reduced 
price would cause an increased demand and consumption. A decrease, of 
course, would have the opposite effect. 


Is Change In Price Too Sudden? 


3. ‘‘The correction of the price level would be too sudden.’’ It is 
objected by some that there would be a sudden jump in the index number 
at every monthly adjustment. But all adjustments require time. Changes 
of the flow of gold into or out of circulation are like changes in a mill 
pond from the sluice gates. The pond does not jump its level down or up 
every time the gate is opened or closed. The change of level begins imme- 
diately but it is not completed immediately. 

4. ‘‘The correction of the price level would be too slow.’’ Some are 
dubious as to whether it would not take ‘‘years’’ for any effect of a change 
in the dollar on the price level to follow. How pror the effect would 
actually be, we have no exact means of knowing. I should expect an ap- 
preciable effect within a week. One can scarcely den¥ that the effect would 
begin at once, for the instant that the price of gold is decreased, even a 
little, there would be at least some tendency to increase the use of gold in 
the arts and, consequently, an immediate reduction in the amount of gold 
taken to the government for money. If this be conceded, the plan would 
surely, under any conceivable circumstances, have a great and quick in- 
fluence toward stability. 


2 For answer to this statement see objections 5, 9, 11 and 12. 
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There are some cases sufficiently analogous to be illuminating on this 
point. The closure of the Indian mints in 1893 had an almost immediate 
influence in raising the value of the rupee.* The rate of exchange on Lon- 
don in New York has often changed from the maximum to the minimum 
inside of a fortnight. Again, Canadian and American price levels, as worked 
out by the labor bureaus of the two countries correspond with each other 
year by year with extreme precision. Even month by month, judging by 
a careful comparison for twenty-four months, the agreement is very notice- 
able. The price levels of different countries tend to approximate each other 
like two connected lakes, through the overflow of currency from one to the 
other, back and forth. That the adjustment should be so delicate and 
prompt as between countries whose centers average hundreds of miles 
apart and whose trade currents are obstructed by high tariffs is not only 
astonishing but extreniely significant. 

But it is not necessary to prove that the correction of deviations would 
be rapid in order that the plan may be accepted as superior to the present 
arrangement. It need only be pointed out that any correction at all is 
better than none. 

5. ‘‘It might aggravate the evils it seeks to remedy.’’ This objection, 
raised by Professor Taussig and a few others, is based on the preceding. 
It is claimed that an increase in coined money may take place for years 
‘‘without visible effect on prices; then comes a flare-up, so to speak.’’ I 
doubt if Professor Taussig meant the first half of this statement to be quite 
so strong. The evidence only justifies the statement that the rise is slow 
at first and rapid later while similarly the effect of a scarcity of money is 
slow at first and rapid later. Professor Taussig then proceeds to apply 
the same idea to my plan: 

The cumulative consequence would be like the cumulative conse- 
quence of a long continued decline in gold production. After a season 

or two of declining bank reserves, tight money, and so on, a sudden 

collapse might be occasioned, and apparently caused, by the an- 

nouncement of some particular seigniorage adjustment. Then there 
might be a decline in prices much greater than in proportion to the 
bullion change. 


Not Analogous to Gold Inflation or Contraction 


But the working of the compensated dollar would not be in the least 
analogous to the operation of gold inflation or contraction, even as Pro- 
fessor Taussig supposes it. The plan always works cumulatively toward 
par, never cumulatively away from par. One often sees a wagon with its 
wheels on a street-railway track having some difficulty getting off; the 
front wheels have to be turned at a large angle before they are forced out 
of their grooves; then of a sudden. they jump away. This is analogous to 

3 See, e. g., tables of silver and rupees in relation to gold in Financial and Commercial 
Statistics for British India, Calcutta, 1895, p. 353, showing that the first figures available 


after the closure of the mints, which occurred in June, 1893—i. e., about a month and a 
half after that event—show a marked appreciation of the rupee. 
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the delayed ‘‘flare-up’’ of prices which Professor Taussig supposes under 
the influence of a long continued decline or increase in the gold supply. 
But if the driver instead of trying to turn out is trying to keep the wagon 
on the track he will pull the horse back at every tendency to turn to the 
right or left. The more the horse turns to the right the harder will the 
driver endeavor to turn him to the left. Clearly the effect of the driver’s 
efforts will be to avert or delay, not to aggravate or hasten, any jumping 
out of the grooves which other causes may tend to produce. 

In other words, if it takes as much time as Professor Taussig fears for 
a pressure on prices to move them, then so much tlie more certain is it that, 
under the plan, deviations from par, though they may be persistent, can 
not be either rapid or wide. A long continued small deviation gives plenty 
of time for the counter pressure exerted by the compensating device to 
accumulate and head off any wide deviation. 


Effect of Increased Gold Production 


Suppose that, following Professor Taussig’s ideas, some cause such as 
an increase of gold production would, in the absence of the compensated 
dollar plan, gradually lift the price level as follows: during the first year, 
not at all; during the second year, 1 per cent; during the third year, 2 
per cent; after which would come a ‘‘flare-up’’ of 10 per cent. We may 
suppose then that, if the plan were in operation during the first year, there 
being no deviation visible, there would be no change in the weight of the 
dollar. After the first month of the second year when prices were 1 per 
cent above par, the weight of the dollar would according to the plan be 
raised 1 per cent. If this were unavailing, so that in the second month 
the deviation were still 1 per cent, the weight of the dollar would be again 
increased 1 per cent. Every month, as long as the deviation of 1 per cent 
lasts, the weight of the dollar would receive an additional 1 per cent. 
Unless some effect were produced on the supposed original schedule of 
deviations, the weight of the dollar of the second year would be increased 
12 per cent, and by the end of the third year by 24 per cent more, or 36 
per cent in all. But it is clear that by this time, with so swollen a dollar, 
the ‘‘flare-up’’ scheduled for the fourth year could not occur, but that a 
counter movement would set in—in fact, would have set in long before 
the dollar became so heavily counterpoised. Nor could the result of the 
eounterpoise, even if so heavy, be to swing suddenly prices far below par. 
Prices would, by hypothesis, yield slowly and again give time for taking 
the counterpoise off. If the price level sank, say to 1 per cent below par 
for six months, then to 2 per cent for another six months and to 3 per cent 
in the next six months, evidently the entire 36 per cent would be taken 
off in eighteen months (since 1 K 6 + 2X 6+ 3 X 6 = 36). The compen- 
sating device is thus similar to the governor on a steam engine. It is the 
balance wheel that is largest and hardest to move which is the most easily 
controlled by the governor. So if the ‘‘flare-up’’ theory is true, the system 
will work more perfectly than if it were not true. 
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6. ‘‘It would not work unless every single mint in the world employed 
it.’’ This is an error. Although it could be easily shown to be politically 
inadvisable for one nation alone to operate the plan, this would not be 
economically impossible. Those who hold the contrary are deceived by 
the term ‘‘mint price.’’ They reason that our mint price ($18.60 an ounce 
of gold, 9/10 fine) and England’s mint price (£3. 17s. 101d. for gold 11/12 
fine) are now ‘‘the same,’’ and that, consequently, if our price were lowered 
1 per cent, i.e., to $18.41, while the English price remained unchanged, all 
our gold would be taken to England to take advantage of the ‘‘higher’’ 
price there. But these comparisons between English and American prices 
are based on the present ‘‘par of exchange’’ ($4.866 of American money 
for the English sovereign) ; which par of exchange is in turn based on the 
relative weights of the dollar and the sovereign. 

As soon as our dollar were made 1 per cent heavier, not only would 
the new American mint price go down 1 per cent, but the par of exchange 
would also go down 1 per cent, to $4.82. Consequently, the new mint price 
of $18.41, although in figures it is lower than the old, yet, being in heavier 
dollars, would still be ‘‘the same’’ as the English mint price of £3. 17s. 10144. 
This sameness of mint price as between the two countries means at bottom 
merely that an ounce of gold in Ameriea is equivalent to an ounce of gold 
in England. 


Temporary Check on Minting Gold 


It is true that each increase in the weight of the virtual dollar in Ameri- 
eca—in other words, each fall in the official American price of gold—would 
at first discourage the minting of gold in America. The miner would at 
first send his gold to London, where the mint price was the same as formerly, 
and realize by selling exchange on the London credit thus obtained. But 
the rate of exchange would soon be affected through these very operations, 
by which he attempted to profit, and his profits would soon be reduced to 
zero; the export of gold to England would increase the supply of bills of 
exchange in America drawn on London and lower the rate of exchange 
until there would be no longer any profit in sending gold from the United 
States to England and selling exchange against it. When this happened it 
would be as profitable to sell gold to American mints at $18.41 per ounce 
as to ship it abroad; and $18.41 in America would be the exact equivalent 
at the new par of exchange ($4.82) of the English mint price of £3. 1’7s. 
101d. 


Answers Interference by War Theory 


7. ‘‘The system would be destroyed by war.’’ Professor Taussig fears 
that if money were stabilized, the system would itself be upset by wat. 
‘‘Any war would put an end to it.’’ To this I would reply: first, that if 
war did put an end to it the system would do good so long as it lasted and 
its discontinuance would do no more harm than the existence of our present 
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unscientific system is doing at all times; secondly, I do not see any reason 
for thinking that war would put an end to it. . ° 

Possibly Professor Taussig has in mind the first form in which I ex- 
plained the plan, viz., in my book, The Purchasing Power of Money. In 
that form one country was to serve as a center and all other countries were 
to have the gold exchange standard in terms of gold reserves in the central 
country, just as now the Philippines have a gold exchange standard with 
reference to the United States, and India with reference to England. Pro- 
fessor Taussig’s objection would undoubtedly apply, to some extent, in 
eases where the plan was carried out through the-gold exchange mechan- 
ism. But where the system was independently established in each country 
simply parallel to the systems iu other countries, there would be no more 
need for its abandonment in ease of war than for the abandonment now 
by Germany of the gold standard because England, its enemy, has the gold 
standard also. We know, of course, that in time of war, the gold standard 
is often temporarily abandoned in favor of a paper standard; and the new 
proposal would not escape such a difficulty. This, however, would not be 
due to the international character of the plan, but to the exigencies of 
war. 

Objections to the Multiple Standard 


8. ‘*The multiple standard is not ideal. Especially is it faulty when 
the cause of price movements is entirely a matter of the abundance or 
searcity of goods in general.’’ Those who hold this objection point out that 
an ideal standard would not be one which always smooths out the price 
level but one which discriminates and leaves unchanged such rises and 
falls as are due to general searcity and abundance of goods. There is 
much to be said in favor of such discrimination as an ideal. It must be 
admitted that the compensated dollar plan would not discriminate between 
changes in the price level due to the seareity or abundance of goods in 
general and those due to changes in money and credit. It must be further 
admitted that a theoretically idea) standard would take some account of 
this distinction. But the compensated dollar plan does not claim to be 
ideal. The plan would simply correct the gold standard to make it con- 
form to a multiple commodity standard. It does not pretend to correct 
the multiple commodity standard to make it conform to some ‘‘absolute”’ 
standard of value. 


Ideal Standards are Unobtainable 


Such an ideal standard is as unattainable as is absolute space. Changes 
in relative value indicate change in absolute value, either of goods or of 
money ; but it is not possible for us to know, except in a general way, how 
much of the absolute change is in goods and how much in the dollar. On 
general principles we may be assured that the absolute change is wholly 
or mostly in the dollar. We economists in our measurements of value are 
in much the same predicament as the astronomers. Our economical “fixed 
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stars’’ are fixed only in a relative sense. We cannot measure the empty 
spaces of absolute value, but can only express values in terms of visible 
goods, the general average of which is the nearest approach to absolute 
invariability we can, in practice, reach. 


Only Comparative Statistics Now Available 


But if it were possible to measure absolute values to our universal 
satisfaction, in terms, say, of ‘‘marginal utility,’’ or of ‘‘disutility of labor,” 
or of anything else, there are no statistics by which we can realize such a 
standard in practice. The only readily available statistics by which we 
can correct our present standard are price statistics from the great mar- 
kets. We can, by index numbers based on these price statistics, translate 
from gold into commodities, but as yet we can not translate from commodi- 
ties into any ideal or absolute standard. 

If I were treating of the problem of an ideal standard of value, I think 
I should be inelined to agree with Professor Marshall that a standard that 
represents a gradually descending scale of prices to keep pace with the 
‘‘real’’ cheapening improvements in industrial processes is better than one 
which represents an absolute constancy of prices. But it would be quite 
impracticable to discover the exact rate of fall of prices which would 
correctly register the improvement going on in industry, and, moreover, it 
would, I believe, be so small as not to depart much from the multiple 
standard. This I infer is also the opinion of Professor Marshall. 


How Professor Kinley Would Proceed 


Professor Kinley makes the very interesting suggestion that we can 
suppose a more ideal standard than the tabular by making our unit a 
definite percentage of the national annual dividend. This appeals to me 
as a rough and ready way of fixing a unit more nearly ideal than that fixed 
by the tabular standard. But it would certainly not be practicable. It 
would not even be quite ideal. But if Professor Kinley will measure bis 
standard, the compensated dollar plan will be able to take care of it. 

In fact, if we could find a more absolute standard than the tabular 
standard and could accurately measure it in statistics, precisely the same 
method of compensating the dollar could be employed to keep the dollar 
in tune with that standard as with the tabular standard. The only dif- 
ference would be that the guiding index would be different. 


Make Monetary Mint Conform to Standard 


The plan for compensating the dollar does not in essence consist in 
selecting the multiple or any other standard. It consists in a method of 
making the monetary unit conform to any standard chosen. But there is 
convineing evidence that the multiple standard is usually near enough to 
the ideal for all practical purposes and infinitely nearer than the gold 
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standard. While individual goods may vary greatly in absolute value the 
general mass of goods will vary comparatively little and seldom. There 
may be some absolute change in the general mass of commodities but it 
must usually be extremely small in comparison with changes in any one 
eommodity like gold. 

It is clear from the theory of chances that this must be the case. The 
odds are hundreds to one that the variations in absolute value in several 
hundred commodities will offset each other to a large degree. We very 
seldom have world feasts or world famines. If the corn crop is short in 
some places it is abundant in others. If it is short everywhere the crop 
of wheat or barley or something else is practically certain not to be. We 
cannot expect that everything will usually move in one and the same direc- 
tion. If there is a war in Japan, it is not likely that there will also be a 
war in India. A world war or even anything as near to a world war as 
the present conflict in Europe is a most unusual thing. 


Measuring the Trend of Prices 


A standard composed of several hundred commodities must therefore 
be, in all human probability, more stable than a standard based, as is our 
present gold standard, on one commodity. Bi-metallists made much of this 
point when claiming that two metals joined together were steadier than 
one, just as two tipsy men walk more steadily arm in arm than separately. 
Still more steady is the average of a hundred commodities just as a line of 
a hundred tipsy men abreast and holding each other’s arms will mareh even 
more steadily than two. This is because it is wholly unlikely that every 
man in the line will lurch in the same direction at the same instant. The 
lurching of some in one direction can always be depended on to offset almost 
entirely the lurching of others in the other direction. This theory of proba- 
bilities in its application to the present rise of prices is, I believe, borne 
out by the facts. 

After a careful study of all available evidence, I am convinced that 
the present general rise in prices beginning in 1896, can not be traced to 
any simultaneous scarcity of goods. I refer the reader to Why Is the 
Dollar Shrinking? where I have given the summary of the evidence. I 
think the facts are equally clear that the great fall in prices from 1873 
to 1896 can not be laid, wholly at least, to the increasing plentifulness of 
goods. 


Something Dependable Is Needed 


Finally, even if we could measure and apply an absolute standard, it 
is doubtful if, in practice, it would be of any more service in regulating 
contracts, than a multiple standard. For after all, as I have tried to show 
in Appreciation and Interest+ what we want in a contract is something 


4Publications of the American Economic Association, third series, Vol. XI, No. 4 
(August, 1896), pp. 331-442. 
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that is dependable rather than something that is absolutely constant; and 
the multiple standard gives dependability in terms of the ordinary familiar 
staple necessities of life. If we could know that the dollar always means 
a definite collection of goods, we could know that the bondholder or the 
salaried man who gets a stated income of $100 a month, would have the 
same command over actual goods, and such knowledge would be of great 
service. This whole subject I have discussed in chapter 10 of my Pur- 
chasing Power of Money. 


Extreme Fluctuations Are Rare 


9. ‘It would be inadequate to check rapid and large changes of the 
price level.’” Owing to the narrow limits, e.g., 1 per cent as stated, im- 
posed on the monthly adjustments, it is quite true that a sudden and strong 
tendency of prices to rise or fall could not be completely checked. If prices 
were to rise 8 per cent per annum and the plan permitted no more rapid 
shift than 6 per cent per annum, this would leave only 2 per cent per 
annum uncorrected, or only one fourth the rate at which prices would rise 
if wholly uncorrected. But half (or in this illustration three quarters of) 
a loaf is better than no bread. Moreover such extreme eases are rare and 
when they occur there is all the keener need for mitigation even if it be 
somewhat inadequate. Ultimately, of course, after the rapid spurt has 
abated, the counterpoise, in its relentless pursuit, would overtake the 
escaped price level and bring it back to par. 


Corrections Follow Deviations 


10. ‘*The correction always comes too late.’’ It is objected that the 
plan does not make any correction until actual deviation has occurred, and 
so the remedy always lags behind the disease. It is true that the corree- 
tions follow the deviations. They could not precede them unless we fore- 
knew what the deviations were to be; and we could not afford to entrust 
the work of guessing to government officials. In this respect, as in others, 
the plan does not attain perfection; yet it is infinitely better than the 
present plan, which leaves the standard haphazard. It is also pointed out 
that after the correction is applied it may happen that prices will take 
the opposite turn, in which case the remedy actually aggravates the disease. 
But, taking the extremely fitful course of prices since 1896 and correcting 
it according to the plan, month by month, as shown in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economies diagram, we find that in nine eases out of ten the opposite 
is true. Even in the few remaining cases the deflections were very slight 
and were, of course, soon corrected immediately after the following adjust- 
ments. If the corrections are sufficiently frequent, it is impossible not to 
maintain, in general, an extremely steady adjustment. 

When steering an automobile the chauffeur ean only correct the devia- 
tion from its intended course after the deviation has occurred; yet, by 
making these corrections sufficiently frequent, he can keep his course 80 
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steady that the aberrations are scarcely perceptible. There seems no 
reason Why the monetary automobile cannot be dyiven almost equally 
straight. 


Some Erroneous Ideas Have Crept In 


11. ‘‘The plan assumes that a 1 per cent fluctuation can be exactly 
corrected by a 1 per cent adjustment of the dollar’s weight.’’ Owing, I 
fear, to my own fault of phrasing, I have found that several people have 
acquired the mistaken impression that the plan requires, to be made at each 
adjustment, an increase of 1 per cent in the weight of the dollar for every 
1 per cent increase of the index number since the last adjustment; whereas 
actually the plan requires, to be made at each adjustment, an increase of 
1 per cent in the weight of the dollar for every 1 per cent excess of the 
index number above par then outstanding. 

From this mistaken premise it has naturally been inferred that, in 
order that the plan should work correctly, a 1 per cent loading of the dollar 
would always have to exactly correct a 1 per cent change in the index 
number, and, very properly, the critics doubted the truth of this. But since 
the premise was mistaken the objection based on it disappears. 


How the Rule for Correcting May Be Illustrated 


The supposed rule and the true rule for correcting may be contrasted 
by a numerical illustration which will also show clearly how surely and 
swiftly the system would push back every deviation of the index number 
from par. Assume the system launched at a certain date and the index 
number of prices at that date to be called 100 per cent or par. Let us sup- 
pose that, were it not for the operation of the plan, the index number 
would be rising 1 per cent per month indefinitely. Since no change in the 
dollar’s weight can occur until the first month has passed, the index num- 
ber will, at the end of the first month, register 101 per cent. The excess 
above par of 1 per cent is now the signal for increasing the weight of 
the dollar by 1 per cent. (In this case the excess above par happens 
to coincide with the increase during the month, which is also 1 per 
eent.) The dollar is therefore loaded 1 per cent. Let us now assume, 
with the critics, that a change of 1 per cent in the weight of the dol- 
lar does not exactly correct this rise but represses it during the month, 
let us say, by only 1%4 per cent. Then, at the end of the next month the 
price level, will be 101 per cent less the 44 per cent correction produced, 
plus the assumed 1 per cent increase during the month (101 — % + 1) 
or, 10114 per cent in all. 

It will now be observed that the signal for loading the dollar stands 
at 144 per cent (although the actual rise in the number has been only %4 
per cent). Accordingly, the weight of the dollar will be increased 114 
per cent (not 1% per cent) and will repress the price level, according to 
our supposition not by 114 per cent but, say, by 34 per cent; consequently, 
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at the end of the next month, the price level will be 1014 — 34 + 1 or 
10134. 


How the Dollar Is Increased 


The signal for the next loading now stands at 1%4 per cent (although 
the actual rise has been only 14 per cent). Consequently the dollar will 
now be increased 134 per cent (not 14 per cent). 

By the same reasoning, the result at the end of the next month will 
be 10134 — % + 1 or 101% per cent (although the rise has been only % 
per cent); and at the end of the next, 101 15/16 per cent (although the 
rise has been only 1/16 per cent). According to the rule supposed, the 
price level would never reach 2 per cent. 

Thus, if in a series of years the price level would have risen, without 
the operation of the plan, say, 50 per cent, it may well be that, with the 
plan in operation, there would be an increase in the weight of the dollar of 
fully 100 per cent (not 50 per cent) and that throughout the period the 
‘price level would have been kept always within 2 per cent of par. 

It is therefore not essential that a 1 per cent increase in the dollar’s 
weight should exactly correct a 1 per cent increase in prices. It is only 
essential that the correction should work toward par. Even if the effect 
of a 1 per cent loading is 44 per cent or smaller, the cumulative effect of 
increasing the counterpoise may be trusted to handle the situation. In 
this connection the numerical example under objection 5 may be read. 


Temptation of a Profit Is Restricted 


12. ‘‘It would offer too tempting a profit.’’ This objection is that 
there would be a constant temptation to coin the so-called ‘‘seigniorage”’ 
or excess of the virtual or bullion dollar over the coined dollar of 25.8 
grains, assuming that these coins are still employed. 

Some of the objectors say that the coinage of this seigniorage would, 
or might, break down the plan by depleting the redemption reserve. Others, 
as The Financial Chronicle, say that it would nullify the plan because the 


coinage of the gold would result in just as many dollars in circulation as 
without the plan. 


Coining of Seigniorage Would Defeat Itself 


But even if the government should attempt to seize the reserve for its 
own private funds the result would not necessarily be a failure to redeem. 
Any attempt of the government to coin the seigniorage for its own profit 
would tend to defeat itself; for to inject this new gold coin into the circula- 
tion would soon cause a back flow of redundant currency; then gold coin 
or certificates would be presented to the government for redemption in 
gold bullion. 


This point is overlooked in the very specious argument that the coin- 
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age would restore the original number of dollars. To illustrate clearly 
what these objectors have in mind, let us suppose the-seigniorage to be’so 
large that every dollar of 25.8 grains coined would require the bringing 
to the Mint or Treasury 51.6 grains, of which the Mint would retain half. 
Suppose, further, that the currency contains, say, 500 millions of gold 
dollars in circulation, and that, according to the large seigniorage, the 
Treasury holds bullion capable of being coined into 100 millions more. 
Suppose further, for the sake of argument, that, were it not for the com- 
pensated dollar or seigniorage plan, the whole of this gold would be in 
circulation, making 1,000 million dollars. The eritics referred to think 
that the coinage of the seigniorage would put back the gold in circulation 
to this 1,000 millions. They ask triumphantly of what avail would be the 
raising of the weight of the virtual dollar, if, by coining the seigniorage, 
every 51.6 grains becomes two dollars after all, instead of one. 


Two Important Facts Are Overlooked 


This supposed demonstration overlooks the important fact that, under 
the plan, the price of gold would be lowered just as fast as was neces- 
sary to prevent the inflation of the currency which these objectors imagine. 
That is, the attempt to inject coined seigniorage into the circulation would, 
as soon as the inflation effect was felt, be registered in an index above par. 
This would signal, of course, for an increase to be made in the weight of 
bullion which the miner must bring to get a dollar and also in the weight 
at which the government must redeem the dollars, paper or coin, in cireula- 
tion; in other words, it would lower the price of gold. This lowered price 
would lead, as always, to a flowing of gold into the arts. The flow would 
proceed in one or both of two streams. Buyers of the cheapened gold bul- 
lion could get it direct from the miner, to that extent keeping it from 
passing into circulation, or they could get it from the government in: re- 
demption of gold coin or paper certificates. 

The more seigniorage the government sought to take and spend, the 
more persistently would the index number signal for reducing the price 
of gold. The price of gold would drop month by month and the government 
would be compelled to sell a larger and larger amount of its dwindling 
stock for gold coin or paper certificates. As long as the government kept 
up this self-inflicted endless chain the result would be not to fiood the 
eurrency—for the coins put out would return for the purchase of bullion— 
but to flood the jewelry trade with the cheapened gold, or, to send the gold 
abroad whenever the compensating plan was not in use. Supposing that 
to maintain a constant price level required the draining away from circu- 
lation into the arts of all coins beyond 100 million, it would follow that 
the fall of mint price would proceed up to that point. Of course such a 
mad policy, if persisted in, would end in inability to redeem. In other 
words, to persist in it too far would be to abandon the compensating plan. 
It could be pursued without breakdown only up to the point where the 
gold reserve was still adequate. But it could not be pursued at all without 
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revoking the proviso of the plan that the reserve funds should be treated 


as a trust fund just as inviolable as the one billion dollars of gold now 
behind the gold certificates. 


Government Can Be Trusted with Reserve 


There would be no more danger of the government appropriating the 
gold reserve to its own use than there is now danger of its seizing the 
present reserve for the greenbacks, or the present 100 per cent reserve for 
the gold certificates (which could readily be converted into notes), or the 
reserve to be created for the new banking system. To take a near parallel, 
the Philippine and Indian governments have never yet been in danger of 
abusing the store of pesos or rupees by reissuing them in order to help out 
the government exchequer. If, for the moment, they pass out too fast they 
immediately come back for redemption in gold exchange. 

There is always with us a latent danger of inflation; but if the com- 
pensated dollar should be adopted, that danger would be diminished. The 
plan would involve a double education: First, it could not be adopted 
until it was realized that its object was to stabilize prices and maintain 
the constancy of the purchasing power of the dollar. In the second place, 
it would, therefore, always be a standing object-lesson as to the same 
principle. The constant buying and selling of gold by the government at 
variable rates would give rise to questions by the uninformed public as 
to the object in view; and the constant clinging to par of the published 


index number of prices would be eloquent testimony of how the system 
worked. Any attempt to break down the system would thus be a deliberate 
departure from the principle of uniformity in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. As it is at present, inflation can be suggested without the ques- 
tion of changing the purchasing power of the dollar being so clearly thrust 
forward, since our present system does not even pretend to, or give any 
mechanism for, such stability. 


Fear of Dissatisfaction Unwarranted 


v 13. ‘‘The plan would be sure to create dissatisfaction and quarreling.” 
This fear is, I believe, wholly imaginary. There would be some ground 
for it if the proposal were to adopt the old ‘‘tabular standard’’ by correct- 
ing money payments through the addition to or subtraction from the debt 
of a certain number of dollars. Under these circumstances the extra dollars 
paid or the dollars from which the debtors were excused would stand out 
definitely and would be a subject for debate and dispute, but if the tabular 
standard were merged in the actual money of the country the ordinary 
debtor and creditor would be as unaware of how his interests had been 
affected as he is now unaware of how his interests are affected by gold 
appreciation. It would still be true that to the ordinary man ‘‘a dollar is 
a dollar.’’ 

The contrast between the complaints which might arise under the tabu- 
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lar standard as proposed by Jevons and under the plan proposed here is 
the contrast between complaints which occur under direct and those wliich 
oceur under indirect taxation. The taxpayer feels the burden of direct 
taxation, but even the economist cannot raise him from his lethargy enough 
to make him complain against the outrages of indirect taxation. It must be 
remembered that it required several generations to bring the American 
consumer up to the point of protesting against a high tariff; and even this 
protest, when it came, was largely based on the recent general rise in the 
cost of living mistakenly attributed to the tariff as the chief cause. 


, 


Why Apprehension Would Be Dispelled 


The truth is that if the proposed system were at once adopted there 
would be very little attention paid to what ‘‘might have been’’ if some 
other plan or index number had been in use. Few besides the jeweler and 
the miner would be vitally interested in the changes in the government 
prices. An actual illustration is found in the fact that the average Filipino 
or the average inhabitant of India has had no real conception of the vital 
changes which have been wrought in the purchasing power of his money 
by the adoption of the ‘‘gold exchange standard,’’ if, indeed, he ever heard 
of it; and no discontent has come from the contrast between what his pur- 
chasing power is and what it would have been had the silver standard been 
retained. In fact, we do not need to seek so far for an illustration. We 
have it at hand in the very subject we are discussing. The average man 
does not complain of the present gold standard though billions of dollars 
are lost thereby. 

Few realize that the depreciation of gold has affected or can affect the 
interests of creditor and debtor. We economists may calculate this and 
show by index numbers that in the last fifteen years the savings bank de- 
positor has been, as it were, cheated out of all his interest by the deprecia- 
tion of his principal, but he does not yet realize either this fact or its cause. 
We may similarly show that the bondholder has not really been getting 
any interest at all but simply eating up his principal; but the ordinary man 
who believes ‘‘a dollar is a dollar’’ takes little stock in such a curious 
idea and, if he finds any fault at all with rising prices, vents his wrath not 
upon the gold mines or the expansion of deposit banking but upon the 
luckless middlemen, the cold storage plants, the trusts, the tariff, the trade 
unions, and so forth. 


Men Are Apathetic to Changes 


If then, we cannot get the ordinary man today really excited over the 
fact that his monetary standard has affected him to the tune of some 50 
per cent of his principal of fifteen years ago, it does not seem likely that 
he could get excited because some one tells him that the index number used 
in the ‘‘compensated dollar’’ plan robbed him of 1 or 5 per cent as com- 
pared with some other possible system. 
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The debtor class favored in large measure bimetallism, or free silver, 
as a means of helping them pay debts, while the creditor class opposed it. 
But this was a question of changing the standard, not of keeping it un- 
changed. If it were proposed to shorten the yardstick, undoubtedly many 
who would profit in the outstanding contracts would and ought to oppose 
it. But there is and ean be no contest over efforts to keep the yardstick 
from changing. To establish a new standard would be as difficult perhaps 
as it was to establish the metric system of weights and measures, but after 
it was established there would be practical unanimity in faver of keeping it. 


Compensated Dollar Is Experimental 


14. ‘‘It has never been tried.’’ True; but the proposal is, in mechan- 
ism, almost identical with the gold exchange device introduced by Great 
Britain to maintain the Indian currency at par with gold. The system 
here proposed would really be today less of an innovation in principle 
than was the Indian system when introduced and developed between 1893 
and 1900, while the evils it would correct are similar to, but vastly greater 
than, the evils for which the Indian system was devised. The Indian eur- 
rency plan, when originally adopted in 1893, consisted virtually of a simple 
closure of the Indian mints which made the rupee for a time a purely fiat 
money, having a searcity value above its bullion value, yet not redeemable 
in gold. Thus we see that conservative England, in order to get rid of the 
comparatively trifling inconvenience of a fluctuating rate of exchange with 
India, adopted a plan which gave India a temporarily irredeemable cur- 
rency, dependent, moreover, for its value somewhat on the discretion of 
government officials, a system much more dangerous than the one here 
proposed could possibly be accused of being. 

And yet this Indian system, so far from becoming a menace, was soon 
converted into a system of gold redemption by which a silver country 
obtains the advantages of a gold standard without changing its coins. This 
development of the gold exchange standard, afterward adopted in essence 
in the Philippines, Panama, the Straits Settlements, Mexico, and Siam, | 
believe to be one of the greatest steps forward in monetary history. Today 
it is so recognized, although when first devised it was eyed askance. The 
present proposal is modeled on the same idea, but applied in such a way 
as to secure a much more important kind of stability, namely, stability 
not simply of the money of the country with the money metal of some 
other country with which it has trade relations, but stability with the 
general mass of commodities. 


Newness Is Chief Objection 
The truth is, unless I am greatly mistaken, that the last named is the 


only strong objection to the plan in the minds of most of its critics; it is 
the constitutional objection to any change of the status quo. It is simply 
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the temperamental opposition to anything new. As Bunty well says in 
the play, ‘‘anything new is scandalous.’’ The consérvative temperanient 
dislikes experiment because it is experiment. Accordingly it is not sur- 
prising that we find many of the objectors saying, ‘‘let well enough alone,”’ 
‘let us ‘rather bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know not 
of.’’’ These people seldom give assent to untried experiments; yet after 
the new plan has been tried and established they invariably turn about and 
become its most staunch supporters. This fact has been often illustrated 
in our monetary and banking system. Nothing short of the shock of civil 
war was required to divert us from a state system of banking to a national 
one. In spite of the intolerable evils of the former, it was easy to find many 
arguments in its favor. After the change these arguments never reap- 
peared. The same was true of slavery. 


Conservatism Yields to Pressure 


But conservatism always yields gradually to pressure. Its resistance 
is strong but has no resiliency. It is not like the resistance of a steel spring 
(which, when pushed in one direction, will bend back), but of a mass of 
dough or putty, which though it resists impact strongly, yet wh: it is 
moved stays inert and does not return. Under these circumstances, even 
if progress is made an inch at a time, it seems to me worth while to try 
to make it. The two steps first necessary have been taken, namely, the 
perfecting of the plan and the running the gauntlet of criticism. Any 
who may not be fully convinced that it has run the gauntlet unscathed, 
I would ask to read the full description of the plan in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economies and to write me wherein their objections have not yet been 
answered. I have responded to many such inquiries and I shall welcome 
more. 


Weight of Authority on Side of Plan 


Experience shows that the more the opponents of the plan study it the 
more sure they are to change their minds. I have seen this in numerous 
instances, many of them through personal correspondence. One economist 
who at first opposed the plan and published a hostile review, afterward, 
when in a conversation I answered for him objection 11, which had been ~ 
his particular stumbling block, changed his mind on the spot. Even some 
who are still, on the whole, opposed give a partial adherence. Professor 
Taussig states: ‘‘It must be admitted, at the outset, that the plan if 
carried out with iron consistency for a considerable stretch of time would 
achieve the results mainly had in view—the prevention of a long continued 
and considerable rise in prices. It might not achieve that result as smoothly 
and evenly as its proposer expects, and the qualifications just stated—that 
it must be carried out unflinchingly for a long period,—should be borne in 
mind.’’ Professor Kinley says, ‘‘I do not see any logical flaw in it.’’ His 
opposition is to the tabular standard. 
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It is fair, I think, to say that, in spite of the distinguished character 
of these and other opponents or semi-opponents, the real weight of authority 
is already on the side of the plan and not of its opponents. It has received 
the approval, to mention a few out of many, of such economists as Hadley, 
J. B. Clark, J. M. Clark, Mitchell, Persons, Edgeworth, Marshall, Cannan, 
Keynes, Pigou, Royal Meeker, Adolphe Landry, Achille Loria, as well as, 
of such other leaders in thought and action as Sir David Barbour, Paul 
Warburg, Farwell, and President Wilson. 

If we simply count. votes, it is still true that the numerical majority, 
except perhaps among economists, of those who have expressed themselves, 
are, at present, against the plan. Thus, of the newspaper editorials, about 
two out of seven are favorable, three out of seven are opposed, and two 
out of seven express no opinion pro or con. 


Idea of Scientific Standard Is Academic 


I am naturally desirous of getting as nearly as possible the unanimous 
approval of economists. The idea of a scientific standard of value is still 
academic, but it will be ready to pass out of that stage as soon as the 
practical man finds that academic economists in general believe in it. It is 
for this reason that I venture to suggest its study by those economists who 
have not already weighed it in the balance. I do this with the less reticence 
since I have learned that the credit of working out the plan first belongs, 


not to me, but to Professor Newcomb. The fact that I was anticipated 
affords me, at any rate, the opportunity to promote the plan the more 
impersonally and to urge economists to consider it on its merits. The most 
that I hope to see accomplished by economists is to make the desirability 
and practicability of some such improvement in our present dollar a com- 
monplace in the minds of men. Just as the opposition to index numbers 
of two decades ago has now essentially disappeared so that they are today 
accepted as a matter of course and even published in practical business 
journals, so it should be possible, building on the index number idea, within 
a like period to establish the added idea that the dollar can be and ought 
to be standardized. 


Realization Is Still Distant 


It is not impossible, judging from the many and authoritative endorse- 
ments of the plan, that it may be pushed toward realization much faster 
than this. All depends on the opening up of opportunities. After the 
present war, for instance, it may be that ‘‘internationalism’’ will come into 
a new vogue and that some special opportunity will be afforded to bring 
the plan with its endorsements to the serious attention of the world’s 
administrative officials. 

[From The American Economic Review.] 
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By MYRON T. HERRICK 


N 1873 I spent the spring and summer on what a decade before was 
mapped in the geographies as the Great American Desert. There 
was no railroad along the route—nor any city, town or village. The 
only human habitations were the military and trading posts, the tepees 

of Indians, the lodges of hunters and the shanties and sodhouses of squat- 
ters and homesteaders. 

It was not, of course, a terra incognita. The cowboys had grown up in 
the surrounding country ; they knew it as the mariner knows his chart, and 
could take the shortest cuts to their destination. Whenever trails were 
crossed there came to view herds of cattle, troops of cavalry, lone riders on 
horseback and white-covered prairie schooners, singly or in train, bearing 
pioneers to their new homes in the West. 

But all this simply served to vary the scene. Day afte? day, as we can- 
tered towards the horizon, the plains unrolled before us like a green and 
yellow sea, with nothing to mar its original splendor, except the bones of 
countless buffalo which had been killed in wanton sport or for their hides 
and meat for soldiers, surveyors and railway gangs. 


Recounts Development of West 


I was young then; I am not old yet. Within the comparatively short 
period of my life the first railway spanned the continent, the population 
increased almost fourfold and seventeen states have come into the Union. 
Much of this wonderful development occurred since I wasa boy. I saw the 
West when it was in part a wilderness, wandered through it when much of 
it was open range, and assisted—as one of my earliest business ventures— 
in locating Ohio farmers on the public domain. 

Less than one generation ago the United States still was so fresh in its 
vigor that nobody would have predicted that its natural resources would 
undergo any appreciable diminution, even in the dim and distant future. 
Indeed, no more than one-fourth of its surface has yet been scratched ; never- 
theless there are abandoned farms in the East, and farms with constantly 
decreasing productivity in the West and South, while an acute agricultural 
crisis occurred as far back as 1893, and at frequent intervals since then the 
supply and the prices of foodstuffs have been as unsatisfactory in the United 
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States as they are in countries where the land has been used for thousands 
of years, and where every acre is cropped to the limit. 

Conditions, however, are not as bad as they have been painted. Since 
the Morrill act, in Lincoln’s administration, government in the United States 
has pursued a consistent policy of intelligent liberality to agriculture. The 
appropriations of public moneys by the nation and the states for supporting 
agricultural departments and agricultural colleges are greater than those in 
any foreign country. American farmers have unsurpassed means for edu- 
cation and information—and during recent years they have begun to avail 
themselves of them. As a result they have trained and strengthened their 
naturally superior abilities and have become, as a class, the most capable 
farmers in the world. Man for man they produce more than do European 
peasants. That they also can produce as much per acre, under the pressure 
of strong incentive or necessity, will probably be proved at the harvest of 


the tremendous crops planted last spring to meet the demands occasioned 
by the great war. 


Greatest Concern Is for Future 


The troubles with American agriculture are not so much of pressing, 
immediate importance as they are fraught with grave consequences for the 
future. Europe’s problem was to remove troubles which actually existed; 
ours is to prevent them from occurring. Agricultural progress here is not 
keeping pace with the expansion of industry and the growth of population. 
Unless its progress be accelerated, the shortcomings of agriculture amidst 
the rapid advance of all things else will soon or late be detrimental to the 
country’s welfare. 

The causes of these shortcomings are manifold. The want of good roads 
is one, and the absence of social pleasures is another cause; but the greatest 
of all is the lack of organized selling and purchasing power. 


Co-operation Holds Many Advantages 


Organized selling and purchasing power is best attained through co-op- 
eration. Co-operative organization of farmers was so remarkably success- 
ful from its start over fifty years ago in Germany that bankers, merchants, 
statesmen and students soon acknowledged its wonderful benefits; and now 
for more than a generation they have been advocates for it as enthusiastic 
even as the farmers themselves in all the agricultural countries of Europe. 
Co-operation means mutual self-help. It spurns charity and subsidy, state 
aid, special privilege and class legislation. It rests entirely upon itself, 
gives full play to individualism, private initiative and private enterprise, 
and for this reason it is the strongest opponent and the most effective, posi- 
tive program ever devised against socialism. 

Agricultural co-operation in Europe does not stop with the creation of 
. isolated and detached associations. It aspires to a graduated system of 
inter-related associations bound together by unions and federations, and 
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based on local co-operative banks or credit societies. But not one of the 
successful systems like this owes its existence to imtervention of govern- 
ment. Such a system cannot be established by beginning at the top and 
working through outside assistance of any sort. It isa matter of slow and 
orderly development. It must be built up by the farmers themselves by 
starting at the grass roots, and depending on their own resources and efforts, 
first assembled and combined in basic units, or local co-operative banks or 
credit societies. 


Local Associations of Vast Importance 


It is generally believed that these basic local units are merely little sav- 
ings-and-loan associations in which the farmers make small loans to one 
another from their savings. This mistaken notion has been written into the 
Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, Texas and other state laws on the 
erroneously so-called ‘‘credit unions,’’ and it has made those laws worth- 
less. The error is most unfortunate because it has beclouded the minds of 
the public about co-operative banking. All these laws will have to be 
recast. 

A rural co-operative bank is exactly what its name signifies and some- 
thing more, because it takes the place to some extent of the country store. 
It possesses general banking powers, but delimits its area, restricts its 
operations to agricultural projects, confines its credit facilities to members, 
and borrows, if possible, only from or through the system to which it 
belongs. Thus it devotes its resources exclusively to the agricultural good 
of its immediate neighborhood, and—provided the laws are properly drawn 
—it is protected from speculative ventures and from becoming excessively 
a debtor to the outside world. It may be either a joint-stock company or a 
pure association, like a savings bank. The latter is the better form, and 
then it finances itself by deposits and, when necessary, by money borrowed 
on the collective liability of its members; the liability may be unlimited, but 
this is not essential, although much to be preferred. 


Co-operative Banks Are Conservative as Borrowers 


Like every well conducted bank, however, if it is possible to do so, it 
avoids borrowing. Also, it discourages thriftless borrowing by members. 
Contrary to the general mistaken belief in America, it is not organized for 
granting money loans to members. Such a use of its funds would interfere 
with its activities and might eventually cause it to fail or disband. Farmers, 
as a rule, have no money to lend to one another. If a farmer be capable, 
energetic and ambitious he is never a lender or investor outside his own 
farm or vocation. He has ample needs of his own for whatever money he 
makes; and this fact cannot be changed through co-operation. 

So the rural co-operative bank does not lend money to members except 
when its funds would otherwise lie idle, or where the necessities of a member 
absolutely require it. When it does make a loan the bank sees that it is 
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used for some specified productive, creative or remedial purpose and that it 
draws interest at a fair and adequate rate. Instead of being eleemosynary 
and altruistic, it is cautiously practical and extremely business-like in all its 
dealings. The public should disabuse its mind of the false notion that a 
co-operative bank is a charitable or benevolent institution. Co-operation 
is not able to suppress the natural instincts and induce men to share their 
prosperity and belongings with their less fortunate brethren. It is not for 
the down-and-out class; it can succeed only among the thrifty, capable and 
honest. Nobody should be expected to join a co-operative association unless 
he finds it to his material advantage to do so. Nobody should be allowed 


to join unless his presence will add to the strength and standing of the asso- 
ciation. 


Works for Individual Good Through Co-operation 


The rural co-operative bank works for the individual good through the 
common good of its members. The main use of its funds is to buy farm 
supplies in bulk at wholesale to retail to members at a lower price or on 
better terms than they could obtain for themselves, if each were standing 
alone. In other words, the bank’s grand object is to assemble the individual 
resources of its members and organize and strengthen their purchasing and 
selling power. 

If the bank has not available funds on hand, it makes its purchases on 
time or with money borrowed upon the collective guaranty of its members, 
and this is the much famed ‘‘character’’ credit which it enjoys. Ifa mem- 
ber does not find it convenient to pay cash, the bank, in its turn, will sell to 
him on time—taking security for the unpaid balance, or, if he be a depositor 
and have good financial standing, it will carry him on account up to a cer- 
tain amount; this—and not money loans—is the usual line of credit which 
it extends. The credit may run from harvest to harvest—somewhat longer 
than allowed by commercial usage—and this is why the rural co-operative 
bank is better adapted than an ’ordinary bank to agriculture. 


Exact Fair Interest From Borrowers 


As above stated, the rural co-operative bank exacts interest for its loans 
or credit; also it exacts adequate prices and compensation for the supplies 
it sells and the services it renders. Nevertheless, it limits its profit-takings 
to its own actual necessities. Its aim is rather to save the economies and 
reduce the expenses of members than to derive gain from them; and espe- 
cially is this so if it be organized as a pure association and distributes no 
dividends. Hence, perhaps, arises the belief in its benevolent nature. 

But this belief is wrong. <A rural co-operative bank has too many needs 
for funds to give things away free. In order to attract deposits or savings 
it must offer interest at as high a rate as is paid by the ordinary banks in 
the neighborhood. It also must pay the market rate for the money it may 
borrow. And, if it has no share capital, it must accumulate a reserve. All 
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this—saying nothing of the cost of business—must come from its dealings 
with or for its members. The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
co-operation is not charity. True, the bank exerts an effect which is morally 
as well as materially beneficial to members through bringing them together 
and organizing their resources for their common good, but it can do this 
only with persons who are self-reliant, capable and honest, and known to 
be so. 


Reserve Is an Essential Feature 


A very striking feature in a true rural co-operative bank is the reserve. 
All the net earnings are carried to this fund. It serves, of course, as a 
eapital stock and every effort is made to maintain it at a size sufficient for 
both a working and a guaranty fund. Its accumulation is the chief reason 
that the bank has for trying to make any profits at all. The larger portion 
of this fund is made an indivisible permanent local foundation that cannot 
be dispersed in any way. In Germany, upon dissolution of a bank, the indi- 
visible reserve must be turned over to the federation to be held for some 
new bank; if one be not formed within thirty years, then it goes to the state 
to be donated to some public agricultural object in the neighborhood. 
Many of these local foundations are large—$10,000 to $100,000. Distrib- 
uted, as they are, throughout the empire, they have stabilized the rural 
population. Farmers, when once they become members, hesitate to forfeit 
their rights in the use of this fund, by retiring from a bank which they and 
perhaps their ancestors helped to build up. The effect would be the same 
in the United States. 

The indivisible reserve, however, is not a new idea in this country. It is 
common among American mutual savings banks. The Cleveland Society for 
Savings was organized in 1849—one year before the first co-operative bank 
was formed in Germany. Its first secretary kept its securities in a tin box, 
which he took home with him at night and put under his bed for safe keep- 
ing. The society has never distributed share dividends. Its profits are 
used for paying interest on deposits and for creating reserves. One of the 
latter is obligatory and called the ‘‘surplus fund.’’ It now amounts to 
$4,000,000, and is yearly increasing from the earnings of $63,500,000. To 
whom does this belong? Certainly not all to the present depositors because, 
although they now number 96,635, they have contributed relatively only a 
small portion of it. The accumulation has been going on for two genera- 
tions, and it is held as a permanent fund for the benefit of future as well as 
of present depositors. 


Reserve Is a Local Foundation 


Just so, the indivisible reserve of a rural co-operative bank is a local 
foundation, accumulated with a view of the future and for assuring the 
permanence of the bank in its neighborhood. There are no provisions of 
law specifying the kinds of investment for the reserve, deposits and other 
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funds of a rural co-operative bank except the general restriction that its 
credit and resources must be devoted according to its by-laws to agricultural 
uses of benefit to its members. In practice, a young bank buys farm sup. 
plies on its own or on the individual account of members, or finds credit for 
its members for buying such supplies. When its officers have become experi- 
enced, it ventures the exercise of its banking functions, and discounts, redis- 
counts or accepts negotiable paper for members. Lastly, when its situation 
is such that it is able to take care of all the credit needs of members, and has 


a surplus on hand, it may engage in the collective selling of the farm prod- 
ucts of members. 


Becomes an Active Supporter of a System 


But usually by the time that the rural co-operative bank has reached 
this stage it has become an active supporter of the system to which it 
belongs. It buys stocks and bonds of other co-operative associations affil- 
iated to that system and specially organized for manufacturing, marketing 
and commercial purposes. Also it become a member of some larger co-op- 
erative bank and redeposits its deposits with it. Thus, step by step, it 
extends its financial and banking functions, and helps to create and main- 
tain a nation-wide system for organizing the purchasing and selling power 
of the farmers by local groups around the rural co-operative bank, by 
regional groups bound together by state or departmental unions and by 
national groups bound together by federations, with central co-operative 
banks and associations for large-scale commerce and industry. 


Where Investigators Fell Short 


Our earliest investigators overlooked this grand and ulterior aim of 
rural co-operative banking. The commissions of the United States and 
Southern Commercial Congress saw that systems existed. Nevertheless their 
members reported that the chief, if not the only, object was to grant money 
loans at low interest rates. The information is wrong. Rural co-operative 
banks with such a single and narrow object are few and far between. The 
spread of this error, based on a misconception of the true purpose and aris- 
ing from a failure to comprehend and grasp the meaning of rural co-opera- 
tive banking in its broad scope, has retarded the introduction of such bank- 
ing in the United States. Many years will unfortunately be required, per- 
haps, to remove false impressions and correct the defective state laws already 
enacted as a result of misinformation which has wrongly interpreted and 
belittled the purpose of rural co-operative banking. The misuse of the 
word ‘‘union”’ in sonie of the state laws is deeply to be regretted. 

Attempts have been made, of course, to materialize the brotherly love 
idea, but they usually have failed. No European peasant nor American 
farmer will now commit the folly of investing his cash, involving his credit, 
assuming collective liability and performing services without adequate com- 
pensation in a co-operative association, simply to accommodate borrowing 
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friends. There must be something more practical than altruism and more 
material than the little sum which the farmer might save on interest or 
gain in dividends in order to induce him to undergo ‘all the risks, responsi- 
hilities and additional burdens imposed by co-operation. 

The incentive is the organization of purchasing and selling power to 
reduce the cost of supplies and of marketing, and in a way that farmers, 
rich and poor, may combine their resources and energies, first for their col- 
lective and secondarily for their individual good. When such a system is 
established and channels to the money centers are opened, the interest rate 
on loans, of course, is lowered with the price of supplies and the cost of 
marketing; and this makes the inducement stronger. 


Should Not Be Over-Ambitious 


Now, there is another point. A rural co-operative bank should have no 
ambition for bigness. It is the basic unit and instrument for organizing the 
farmers into local groups. It should boast of being one of many and not 
the greatest of all. It should admit as members only mutual acquaintances, 
and accept no more savings, deposits or capital than actually required for 
its operations. There is no difficulty in getting all the money it needs. In 
Germany the rural co-operative banks at times have refused deposits, tc 
avoid the accumulation of idle funds. The American building-and-loan asso- 
ciations finance themselves as readily as do any other kinds of financial 
institutions. The danger most frequently encountered by co-operatives is 
the facile credit and easy money which they enjoy. 


Government Aid Given in Europe 


Government aid has assisted the introduction of co-operation in some 
European countries. Such aid is proposed in the United States, but before 
we give our assent, let us consider the causes and effect of government aid 
in Europe. Italy assigned as her reason for entering the great war that 
Austria-Hungary for many years has been aiming at the destruction of 
Italian nationality along the Adriatic coast. By what means? This is 
answered by quoting from Italy’s last note on May 23, preceding her declara- 
tion of war: ‘‘The systematic substitution for Italian officials of other 
nationalities, the colonization of hundreds of families of different nationality, 
the creation of co-operative societies, ete.’’ 

Wherever government in Europe fosters co-operation it is due to some 
national policy like this, in which the farmers are assisted from some 
ulterior political motive, or else government intervenes simply to assist 
indigent and ignorant peasants, too poor and apathetic to help themselves. 
That it has sueceeded goes without question because nothing can stop 
co-operation when once it has been set on foot. But the experiment has 
always been expensive, government being the loser. All it has ever done 
has been to hasten events. 


There is no place where co-operation exists where it would not have come 
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eventually as a matter of course if government had kept its hands off; and 
it would have been on a firmer and more lasting basis. In the United 
States it is conceivable that government aid might be asked for negroes in 
certain of the most backward rural districts in the South; but it is abso- 
lutely unbelievable that independent white farmers should call upon goy- 
ernment to create for them a co-operative organization whose very princi- 
ples are antagonistic to all outside assistance and interference. 
Government aid is the rock against which the rural credits movement 
has been dashed. Particularly is this the case with land credit. The bills, 
which have received the most attention in Congress, provide for state aid, 
tax exemptions and special privilege to such a pronounced degree that if 
any of them became a law it would set the farmers apart as a class by them- 
selves to be pampered and spoon-fed at public expense; and, as a conse- 
quence, it would bring down upon them the enmity of all other classes. 


Concerning Government Cash and Credit 


The question seriously to be asked is if the cash and credit of govern- 
ment are to be used for farmers in ordinary times, what will be left to do in 
the event of some national crisis when such assistance might legitimately be 
extended? President Wilson, in a message, and Secretary Houston, in his 
last report, declared that neither special privilege nor state aid should be 
granted. The best authorities are outspoken in saying that there is no emer- 
gency calling for the use of government cash or credit for individuals or 
private business. The farmers are not asking for this invidious distinction. 


Their good name, however, is being jeopardized by misdirected energies of 
their over-enthusiastic friends. The remedy for whatever troubles exist 
lies in the co-operative organization of farmers. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 


A maker of lyddite named Belleville 
Had a temper remarkably lelleville, 
But when jilted for khaki 
He cut up quite narky, 
And said, ‘‘ Well! If girls aren’t the delleville!’’ 


A poor captive Tommy named Bethune 
Writes: ‘‘The Germans my temper don’t swethune. 
It makes me see red 
When they give me ‘war-bread’— 
It’s the worst stuff that I’ve ever ethune.’’ 
—London Opinion. 
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WITH BRILLIANT CROP prospects in this 

country, the government’s estimates in- 
dicating a production of corn, wheat, oats 
and other cereals far in excess of our actual 
needs and affording us a considerable vol- 
ume of exportable foodstuffs, there is ample 
basis for the reassurance that this country 
will be well fortified in a financial way 
against the disturbing effects of any 
economic readjustment that may precede 
the close of the war. What the effects of 
such a readjustment will be in the few 
years following the war, no mortal can tell. 
There is no precedent to guide those who 
attempt to forecast that period, yet there 
is a reassurance in the thought that the 
great captains of industry and finance have 
met equally as intricate and disturbing 
problems and successfully solved them. 

While this country is well prepared to 
continue its work of helping feed Europe 
and supplying many of her needs in the 
way of munitions in war she is slowly ab- 
sorbing a very large volume of European 
investments in American securities and en- 
terprises, and at the same time is building 
up a credit balance that fortifies us fairly 
well against any forced liquidation that 
may arise out of the stress of conditions 
abroad. 


The chief difficulty in the present situa- 


tion grows out of the plentifulness of money 


here, due largely to our industrial inac- 
tivity in other than war supply lines and 
to the gradually increasing shortage abroad. 
The capital situation, which many seem to 
find difficulty in separating in their minds 
from the actual banking situation, is draw- 
ing the line of demarkation more clearly 
every day. With the British bonds on a 
41% per cent basis and the probability that 
the next issue, which. is not very many 
months off, will necessitate a 5 per cent 
bond, and with funds for ordinary tempo- 
rary loans available at a much lower rate, 
the difference between capital and money 
is becoming clearer. 

In the present situation our chief difli- 
culty lies in the protection of our markets. 
It is essential in working out the problems 
of international exchange that any de- 
moralization in market values through an 
excessive liquidation at any one time shall 
be avoided if possible. This is not easy of 
accomplishment. As the capital markets of 
Europe become strained through the enor- 
mous war loans offered at attractive rates 
it is only natural that American invest- 
ment securities, affording a lower return, 
should be thrown onto the market, espe- 
cially by patriotic European investors, 


The burden of war is already beginning 


to press rather heavily on financial Europe. 


The capital markets over there are being 
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called upon to shoulder an unprecedented 
load of governmental issues. So heavy has 
the burden of temporary financing become 
to many of the governments that it has 
become necessary to shift the war debt from 
a temporary or treasury note form to a 
more permanent or bond form, in order to 
release, in a measure, a considerable vol- 
ume of reserves. 

Both England and France, in order to ac- 
complish this and to enable them to use 
their credit to assist their weaker allies by 
making joint contracts for war supplies, 
have been compelled to offer attractive rates 
of interest to investors on their permanent 
forms of financing. Naturally these more 
attractive offerings furnish an incentive to 
European investors who have confidence in 
the future of their own country to shift 
their investments from American securities 
to those of their home government. 

If it were possible to foresee an early 
end of the present war, the financial prob- 
lems that confront this country would be 
very much easier of solution. Uncertainty, 
however, beclouds the vision. At times it 
seems utterly impossible for the European 
war to last through another winter. Yet 
developments have come in the last year 
which, before their occurrence, were equally 
as seemingly impossible. Wars as a rule 
are not carried on through the use of money 

‘of the character that goes into bank re- 
serves. They are financed on credit and 
one of the largest elements in the stability 
of the credit of a country during the prog- 
ress of war is the patriotism of the people. 


Foreign Money Depreciating 


When it comes to dealing with neutral 
countries the element of depreciation mani- 
fests itself, just as it is now manifesting 
itself with reference to the market values, 
measured internationally, of the pound 
sterling, the franc, the lire, the mark, the 
kronen and the ruble. The extent to which 
these monetary units are depreciated in our 
money depends, of course, upon the close 
relation between the issuing country and 
this country commercially and upon our 
confidence in the ultimate outcome of that 
conflict. 

While Germany and her allies continue to 
pound away with telling blows on the Rus- 
sian front, England and her allies are 


slowly hammering to pieces the fortifica- 
tions in the Dardanelles, and while France 
is making a remarkable showing along her 
east front, the most striking feature of the 
European situation is the apparent ability 
of Germany to maintain herself and lend 
assistance of a financial character to her 
two allies, Austria and Turkey. Both Aus- 
tria and Turkey are financially weak and, 
it is believed, are bordering on bankruptcy. 
The question naturally arises as to how 
long Germany can stand up under the tre- 
mendous burden that is pulling upon her 
banking and financial system. These coun- 
tries are practically cut off from communi- 
cation with the outer world so far as com- 
merce is concerned—they must rely upon 
themselves. 


Strained Credit May Force Peace 


It is this thought, together with the evi- 
dences of a strained credit situation, existing 
in all of the belligerent countries of Europe, 
measured from the American viewpoint, 
that is causing astute bankers to be im- 
pressed with the idea that the credit strain 
is increasing so rapidly that it will force an 
early peace. Whether this will be realized 
before another winter sets in or not is still 
problematical. Warring countries have 
stood up for a long period after an impair- 
ment of their credit in the past. Of course, 
there has been no such unprecedented con- 
flict as that now going on in Europe. 

So far as the allies are concerned their 
credit situation is much better fortified than 
is that of Germany and her associates, 
for the reason that England and France still 
hold a very large volume of foreign invest- 
ments, which can be utilized as a basis for 
further foreign credit. It will require time, 
however, to work out the problem that con- 
fronts the London and Paris bankers, but 
this is being accomplished slowly. Mean- 
time securities are coming on to this market 
from across the Atlantic in increased vol- 
ume and our market prices are yielding 
slowly, so far as the more stable forms of 
investment are concerned. 


World’s Monetary Reserves Increased 
There is one feature in the European 


financial situation that is well to keep in 
mind. During the year of conflict not only 















has practically none of the monetary re- 
serves of the world been destroyed, but, as 
a matter of fact, they have been increased 
through the shifting of gold from the arts 
to the treasury. Thus it will be seen that 
the volume of reserve is enlarged. The de- 
struction that has taken place has been of 
property or wealth which is a basis of credit 
and not money. Tremendous inflation of 
currency and credit has taken place, how- 
ever, necessitating greater reserves, 

Thus it will be seen that while the basis 
of credit is contracting steadily, and in fact 
rapidly, the supply of money is increasing 
and will continue to do so until divergence 
in the relationship between reserve money 
and circulating medium becomes so great 
as to shake the confidence of the users of 
this circulating medium in the ability of the 
government to pay, or until the credit situ- 
ation becomes so overextended as to cause 
apprehension in the minds of the creditors. 


Shifting Debt to Permanent Form 


In order to protect themselves against 
such a condition both Great Britain and 
France are endeavoring, and successfully so, 
to shift the form of the war debt from the 
temporary instruments of credit to perma- 
nent form or bonds, thus evading the ne- 
cessity of carrying a reserve against them, 
. the national wealth of the country, and the 
world’s confidence in their stability, being 
substituted for the monetary reserves. This 
explains the action of England in under- 
taking at this time to float a $5,000,000,000 
bond issue, the greater part of which, of 
course, was for conversion purposes in order 
to protect the market for the new issues. 

Europe, however, is beginning to tighten 
her grip on her gold reserves. France re- 
cently published a decree prohibiting the 
export of gold by anyone other than the 
Bank of France, which means that the gov- 
ernment of that republic has taken control 
of the gold of the country, so far as the 
payment of international debts is con- 
cerned. While this was done to check the 
dribble of gold from France to Germany, 
ostensibly, the effect, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is the same. 


Must Consider Effect on United States 


There is another phase of the situation, 
however, that deserves attention. Should 
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this war be terminated in another six 
months, as some believe it will, it will be 
necessary for us to consider the effect on 
our own country. In such an event it is 
doubtful if our cereals will bring the high 
prices that were experienced last fall and 
winter, when Europe was eagerly buying 
and storing foodstuffs against future use. 
The war has settled down to a condition 
where it is practically assured that the 
allies can obtain such foodstuffs as are 
needed at almost any time, and, should the 
Dardanelles be forced open, Russia’s gran- 
aries will come into competition with our 
surplus wheat. 

Cessation of war and the reopening of 
commerce will probably lessen Europe’s re- 
quirements on this side of the Atlantic 
sufficiently to depress prices, materially, 
even from the present level, so that the 
determination of the length of the conflict 
abroad is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance, not only because it means the curtail- 
ment of war orders for munitions and sup- 
plies of that character, but for our 
agricultural products. Yet so far there ap- 
pears to be no basis for a safe conclusion 
as to how long the war will last. 


Collateral Loan Would Help 


At the present time, those European 
countries which are in touch commercially 
with the United States and have been heavy 
purchasers of our wheat and other food- 
stuffs and munitions are endeavoring to pay 
for our products with their holdings of 
securities. It had been expected that ere 
this movement was well under way a col- 
lateral loan could be arranged which would 
enable this liquidation to be carried on 
without demoralizing our markets. Such 
an arrangement would be beneficial, both to 
Europe and to this country. 

Probably the most significant statistical in- 
formation that has become available recently 
is that emanating from the French ministry 
of war regarding the losses of various con- 
tending nations in Europe in the present 
war. How far this information can be relied 
upon is, of course, problematical, it em- 
anating from an official of a contending 
nation which probably has not all of the 
information regarding the losses of its 
enemies. But it is sufficient to startle even 
the most casual observer and to cause the 
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more thoughtful to consider how long a 
war of such proportions as that now going 
on in Europe can be prosecuted before the 
actual physical and financial strength of 
at least some of the weaker contending 
countries is exhausted. 


What the War Has Cost in a Year 


In the first place, a full year has elapsed 
since the European war started. In that 
time the most extraordinary demands have 
been made on the resources and ingenuity 
of the various peoples involved. The cost 
in men has been enormous, the French Min- 
ister of War estimating the total killed, 
wounded and prisoners of five of the warring 
nations, Servia not included, at 14,398,000. 
These figures are stupendous, 50 much so 
that it is difficult to comprehend their real 
meaning. The French ministry estimates 
the number of killed at 5,290,000, the 
wounded at 6,478,000 and the number of 
prisoners 2,630,000 up to the end of May, 
and, no doubt, if these figures are correct, 
they have been greatly added to in the on- 
slaught of the Germans at Warsaw and 
in the heavy fighting at the Dardanelles 
and on the western front. 

These estimates, as applied to the indi- 
vidual countries involved’ are as follows: 


Killed Wounded 


460,000 660,000 
181,000 200,000 
49,000 49,000 
1,250,000 1,680,000 
1,630,000 1,880,000 
. 1,610,000 1,865,000 
110,000 144,000 


Prisoners 
180,000 
90,000 
15,000 
850,000 
490,000 
910,000 
95,000 


Total 


1,300,000 
471,000 
113,000 

3,780,000 

4,000,000 

4,385,000 
349,000 


France..... 
England 
Belgium 
Russia. .... 
Germany... 
Austria. . 
Turkey . 


Total. ... 5,290,000 6,478,000 2,630,000 14,398,000 


Destruction of Life is Enormous 


Aside from the humane phase of this 
frightful toll of life and limb, there is an 
economic feature that must be given con- 
sideration. Austria-Hungary has suffered 
the heaviest loss and Belgium the largest 
proportionate loss. But the problem that is 
involved is the astounding feature of the 
ratio of killed and wounded compared with 
previous modern wars, as it bears on the 
probable length of the war. In former 
wars the ratio of the number of wounded 
to dead was four or five to one. According 
to these figures the ratio in the present war 
is almost equal. 


Added to this tremendous loss of life and 
limb is the cost in treasure. It is estimated 
that the war so far has cost approximately 
$19,000,000,000. It is known that Europe 
had piled up a war debt of $15,500,000,000 
up to the beginning of July. Should this 
war continue two years more, as Lord Kitch- 
ener predicted, competent authorities esti- 
mate the cost, including the destruction of 
property, at approximately $100,000,000,- 
000. What the actual economic waste will 
be will probably be beyond computation. 


Some Questions Awaiting Answer 


What is to be the ultimate outcome of 
such a burden of debt on the European na- 
tions? To what extent will this burden oi 
Europe’s debt fall indirectly upon the civi- 
lized nations of the entire world, other than 
those actually involved in the war? Will 
Europe be bankrupt when this conflict is 
ended and peace restored? 

These are questions that are daily arising 
in the minds of those who are confronted 
with the problem of financing our own 
affairs and in caring for the credits of the 
American people. They are problems which 
so far no one has dared to attempt to an- 
swer with anything like a definite state- 
ment, nor can they be answered definitely 
at this time. 


Gold and Credit Are Essentials 


It has been said that the present war, 
narrowed down to the final analysis, will 
go to the nation with the most gold, or, 
putting it in another way, the nation with 
the best credit and the ability to keep its 
credit good the longest. This probably will 
prove true, but the job of keeping the credit 
of the several countries now engaged in 
war in a workable condition is a herculean 
task. So far Germany has had a distinct 
advantage, although she has been forced 
to assume the burdens, in a financial way, 
of Austria and Turkey. 


Bottled up as Germany has been, her in- 
ternational intercourse has made, practi- 
cally, no inroad on her gold supplies, and, 
to that extent, she has been more fortunate 
than her opponents. Nevertheless what she 
has gained in this direction she may have 
offset in her inability to get supplies from 














neutral countries, and it is inconceivable, 
with all the preparedness of Germany at 
the beginning of the war, she could have a 
sufficient stock of ammunition and other 
necessary supplies to carry her through a 
three-year conflict of the proportions of 
that now going on in Europe, supplemented, 
though her stocks be, by her own industrial 
activity and resources. 


Real Test of German Endurance 


On the other hand, the time must come, 
if reverses are encountered by the German 
arms, when some degree of dissatisfaction 
will arise among the German people regard- 
ing the character of credit and the value of 
her own greatly extended, if not overin- 
flated, currency. Then will come the test 
of endurance, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. When it will come, in the absence 
of more definite information, is prob- 
lematical, and whether it will come before 
some of the allies have exhausted their 
resources is equally as problematical. Under 
present conditions, however, this country 
financially is not concerned so much about 
Germany’s credit, except as a factor in 
determining the length of the war, as it is 
concerning the credit of the allies, who are 
heavy purchasers of war materials in this 
country. We are deeply concerned regard- 
ing the ability of these allies to pay for 
these supplies. 

At the present time investors in these 
European countries allied against Germany 
hold a very large volume of American se- 
curities, not so large as at the beginning 
of the war, but still large. These, as the 
pressure of financial strain manifests itself 
abroad, as it must if the war continues long, 
the owners will, either through sheer ne- 
cessity, or because of more attractive in- 


vestments, will be offered in the American 
market. 


Our Credit Situation is Still Sound 


So long as the aggregate of the war 
orders placed by these European countries 
with the American manufacturers do not 
exceed the amount of these securities likely 
to be liquidated, the question of credit is 
one of fairly easy adjustment, but the time 
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is not far distant when these European 
countries must either part with some of 
their gold or effer loans in this market 
sufficiently attractive to induce our invest- 
ors to absorb them. On the other hand, it 
is a serious problem whether the American 
investor, when confronted by such statistics 
as those available at the present time, would 
care to take the hazard of helping finance 
a prolongation of the European conflict, ex- 
cept in instances of the strongest of the 
allies. Nor is it likely that the allied 
nations will part with any of their gold 
until forced to do so from sheer necessity. 


Saddled with a debt of anything ap- 
proaching $100,000,000,000, it will require 
years for the capital market to readjust 
itself to anything like normal conditions 
once more. Unless America loses its head 
and permits Europe to overextend its credit 
here, there is every reason to believe that 
this country will be the financial leader of 
the world, or at least on an equal footing 
with London. The resources of this country 
exceed those of the British Empire by many 
billions of dollars. Many of these resources 
are still only partially developed, but, forti- 
fied with the largest stock of gold in the 
world, there is no reason why the necessary 
credit facilities cannot be invoked to finance 
this development. However, there is every 
reason to look forward to a period requir- 
ing the most careful steering, the shrewdest 
financing and the most conservative use of 
credit that probably has been experienced 
since the civil war. 


Business is Still Spotted 


While actual improvement in general 
business is rather spotty and confined chiefly 
to those industries which benefit directly 
through the influx of war orders from 
Europe, yet conditions in the general busi- 
ness world seem to be taking shape for an- 
other forward movement of probably greater 
proportions than has been experienced since 
the beginning of the European war. It is, 
of course, too early to make predictions, and 
predictions in the business world, especially 
with the war with its attendant unexpected 
developments, makes the business of fore- 
casting the future somewhat hazardous. 
The only safe policy is to study conditions 
and developments as they come, with a 
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reservation that interventions of an un- 
toward character may make _ revision 
necessary, in even these apparently safe 
conclusions. 


Why Steel is Barometer 


In former years the steel industry was 
looked upon as the chief barometer of trade 
conditions, because of its intimate con- 
nection with so many lines of business 
which rely upon it for materials of various 
kinds. An unprecedented situation now ex- 
ists. The enormous volume of war orders 
has stimulated activity in the steel industry 
beyond any previous experience for export 
business. It is true that activity at the 
mills has increased until now many of the 
plants are crowding their operation close to 
full capacity, and were this of a perma- 
nent character it would be an exceedingly 
reassuring sign of a permanent revival in 
general business and forecast a congested 
condition. 

But in a way this foreign business is as 
apt to prove misleading as is the popular 
conception of our international commerce 
in the last year. In the foreign trade state- 
ments so much attention has been paid to 
the abnormally large export balance in our 
favor, exceeding one billion dollars, that the 
composition of that credit balance is lost 
sight of. Most people do not realize that 
this is brought about by the fact that our 
importations of merchandise for the year 
actually decreased in excess of $234,000,000; 
hence the actual increase in exports of mer- 
chandise was only $437,373,500 over the 
previous year. This decrease in imports is 
to that extent an indication of the back- 
wardness of business in our country. The 
element of restricted transportation means 
also enters into this. 


Europe’s Need Forces Increased Activity 


Just so with the steel industry. War 
orders are piling up and are pressing for 
early delivery. The need of European bel- 
ligerents for war material of various kinds 
has brought about attractive prices for 
these materials, affording our manufactur- 
ers enormous profits. But while these 
certain lines of manufacturers are reaping 
a harvest, the great body of manufacturers 


in this country are operating at an ex- 
tremely low percentage of capacity. Until 
they speed up and general business revives 
more widely, a really prosperous or healthy 
condition can scarcely be said to exist in 
this country. 

The real barometer of general industry 
in a country is probably the transportation 
business, rather than the steel mills. The 
steel industry as a rule forecasts a revival 
in railroad traffic, because at the first im- 
pulse of a trade revival the railroads place 
orders preparatory to handling an increased 
volume of traffic. Railroads in this country 
for several years have been hampered by 
economic and _ political conditions. Re- 
stricted revenues, increased operating costs 
and uncertainties which have affected them 
as well as general business, regarding the 
attitude of the government toward methods 
of doing business, have been important 
factors that have retarded development. 


Railroads Showing Effect of Economy 


Unpleasant as these experiences may have 
been, they are not without their compensat- 
ing features. They have enforced econ- 
omies, which are now beginning to manifest 
results in rapidly increasing net earnings on 
the part of the railroads. An instance of 
this is the annual reports that are available 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. The 
Baltimore and Ohio, for instance, gives a 
remarkable exhibit of what is being accom- 
plished in the railroad world, and it is 
backed up by the reports of American rail- 
roads for the eleven months of the fiscal 
year up to and including May. The trend 
of railroad earnings, speaking of the trans- 
portation lines as a whole, is in the right 
direction. 


But the railroads, along with other cor- 
porate enterprises, probably will be called 
upon to pay more for their new capital 
requirements than in the past, barring, of 
course, the short term financing that has 
tided them over in the last few years. Tlow 


much more will depend upon future de- 
velopments. 


To Meet Autumn Requirements Easily 


Just now this country is harvesting an 
enormous crop and is preparing to market 











it Indications seem to be that this, crop 
will come to market slowly, thus relieving 
the money market of any strain that might 
otherwise manifest itself in ordinary years. 
The banks, however, are so filled with avail- 
able funds that any monetary strain in this 
country at this time seems exceedingly im- 
probable. Rates may firm up some in cer- 
tain sections. This would not be unnatural, 
nor would it be a disturbing development; 
in fact, it probably would prove otherwise 
and ‘check a tendency toward rather wild 
speculation. Added to this is the avail- 
ability of the financial machinery of the 
federal reserve system, which is yet to be 
tried out in a crop-moving season. 

Should the accumulation of funds con- 
tinue and the crop requirements be met 
without ariy perceptible change in interest 
rates, with investment funds continuing to 
accumulate as they have been for many 


months, it is only a question of time when- 


the investment markets must broaden, and 
afford our railroads an opportunity to re- 
finance themselves on a more permanent 
basis. 


Should Stimulate Investment Mark 


It would not be surprising if this broad- 
ening of the investment demand in railroad 
bonds, and even stocks, followed a favorable 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the western rate case. Washing- 
ton is more favorably disposed toward our 
corporations, both rail and industrial. This 
has been repeatedly indicated since the be- 
ginning of the year, and an increase in 
freight rates in the western territory would 
do much to stimulate confidence and courage 
in the railway world as well as in general 
industry. 

Unless too long deferred, it now seems 
probable that many of our refunding and 
new financing operations can be carried on 
and completed before the strain on the in- 
vestment capital market growing out of the 
European war seriously manifests itself. 
Of course, much depends upon the ability of 
the European bankers to care for the inter- 
national exchange situation by perfecting 
plans for the establishment of lines of credit 
here in the purchase of war supplies that 
wel work out an orderly liquidation of 
European holdings of American securities. 
While this is proceeding slowly, it promises 
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to work out satisfactorily, and if any de- 
moralization of the security markets can be 
avoided, there is,reason to look forward to 
a substantial investment market, not only 
for the absorption of European offerings, but 


.of the offerings of new securities by our 


own corporations, especially railroads. 
Broad Investment Market a Big Help 


What this means to this country in the 
way of an industrial revival will be seen 
when it is realized that the backbone of the 
steel industry is the railroad buying. If 
our railroads are financed they can buy for 
their immediate and future needs. This 
means greater permanency in increased op- 
eration at the steel mills; it means in- 
creased traffic on our railroads; increased 
buying power all along the line from the 
steel mill to the merchants; in other words, 
it means a genuine revival in business. Add 
to such a revival the benefits from the less 
permanent but more profitable business of 
supplying Europe with war material, there 
seems to be justification for the expectation 
of a period of considerable prosperity. The 
extent of this period will be dependent, in 
all probability, upon the conservatism of 
bankers and manufacturers and the ability 
of both to maintain a strong credit situation 
and keep themselves from becoming over- 
extended and their capital from being too 
much tied up in non-liquid forms of invest- 
ment, 


Speculation in Stocks 


Recently there has been some rather wild 
speculation in the so-called war stocks: and 
the spectacle of non-dividend paying issues 
soaring above 300 is not calculated to stim- 
ulate confidence, notwithstanding the fact 
that the earning ability of such corpora- 
tions in view of their tremendous war orders 
justifies the price. The chief difficulty is 
that the earnings are not yet available and 
are as much an element of speculation as 
our present market prices in many in- 
stances. Most of these war orders have 
cancellation clauses in them and involved 
considerable capital investment. And while 
the estimated profits are sufficient to care 
for these capital investments for the cur- 
rent year, they are not yet earned, and until 
they are it would seem that the market is 
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discounting a little too fast what may take 
place in the next year. 

There is one feature about the market, 
however, that is commendable. There is a 
disposition on the part of the more con- 
servative to take on commitments in the 
railroad shares at prices which are now ex- 
ceedingly attractive and in such stocks as 
U. S.. Steel, which is on a much more stable 
foundation. A broader market for the sea- 
soned stocks will prove beneficial. 

The difficulty with the war order busi- 
ness is there is no eflicient check on the 
actual volume of war contracts that have 
been received by the various companies 
whose shares are being so actively boomed 
in the market, and this plays into the hands 
of the manipulators in the stock market. 
It is known that there has been a consider- 
able amount of exaggeration and duplication 
regarding war orders. An instance of this 
is pointed out by one financial writer, who 
remarks that an order amounting to $80,- 
000,000, which had been distributed among 
various concerns by the original contracting 
corporation because of the latter’s inability 
to handle the entire contract, had been 
swelled to $200,000,000. 


War Business is Very Large 


That the volume of war order business 
in the aggregate is very large goes without 
saying, but it has not all been distributed 
among the corporations whose stocks are 
figuring in the sensational market on the 


New York Exchange. There is a disposi- 
tion on the part of bankers to call upon the 
exchange authorities for accurate informa- 
tion with a view of not only protecting the 
market, but of themselves. There is an- 
other phase of the situation that makes 
this market episode rather hazardous. Many 
of these profits may never be realized be- 
cause of the initial cost of preparing to 
manufacture the munition and because of a 
possible inability to make the delivery 
through a sudden ending of the war. At- 
tention has already been called to the fact 
that many of these contracts contain cancel- 
lation clauses which might prove embar- 
rassing were peace to be restored at an 
early date. Unfortunately at the moment 
there is no indication of this development, 
but it is just as possible as was the out- 
break of the war a year ago, when bank- 


ers, not only here 
convinced that the 
question. 


but abroad, were 
war was out of the 


One recent development that merits con- 
sideration is the successful sale of an issue 
of $45,000,000 of Canadian government 5 
per cent convertible notes. In the fact that 
this issue was nearly four times subscribed 
is found an indication of a little better 
investment demand. It is not a war loan, 
however. 

It is clear that investors have accumu- 
lated a considerable amount of available 
investment capital which they are willing 
to use if the offerings are sufficiently at- 
tractive. The Canadian loan, while repre- 
senting a borrowing by a foreign country, 
is exceedingly attractive, when offered on 
better than a 5 per cent basis. It has a 
conversion feature that enables the holder 
to exchange it for a 5 per cent permanent 
Canadian bond. The loan is not to be 
classed in any sense as a war borrowing. 
It is rather the usual financing of the 
Canadian government that ordinarily is 
floated in the London market. Because of 
conditions in the Londan market, where 
the big British loan is now absorbing at- 
tention, the Canadian government turned 
to the next available market, which is in 
this country. 


Difficult Problems to Solve 


The problem of financing foreign buyers 
of war materials continues to be a compli- 
cated one. The fact that even the Canadian 
government must offer its loan on better 
than a 5 per cent basis indicates the strain 
that the credit situation abroad is causing. 
It is apparent that if American manufac- 
turers are to continue accepting war con- 
tracts some very extensive credits will have 
to be arranged by American bankers and 
the form of these credits is still a difficult 
problem to solve. 

If the volume of war business is anything 
approximating the most conservative esti- 
mates it is quite clear that eventually the 
present short term credits will either have 
to be extended or transformed into fixed 
debt of some permanent form. How to ac- 
complish this in a way that is satisfactory 
to both American bankers and those abroad 
is what is puzzling the shrewdest banking 
talent of Europe. 





Date STaTe Town 
Sept. 3-4..... TOONS deiviccccaes Glacier Park 
Sept. 6-10... A. Bide. cccccccccces Seattle, Wash 
Sept. 6-10.... Washington ......... Seattle...... 
Sept. 6-10.... Investment Bankers.. Denver..... 
Ost. 6-F ....0.. re Frankfort ... 
OK, 19-56. «<< TRIOMD once 5 c.cccs:c:0 Indianapolis 
October 14-15. Illinois.............. POR cicmees 


Seattle in the month of September is to 
be the scene of the greatest banking con- 
vention of 1915, when the American Bank- 
ers’ Association convenes, Sept. 6-10. The 
Seattle bankers, city authorities, organiza- 
tions and clubs all have united to make this 
convention one of the greatest in the history 
of the association. The details of the gen- 
eral program will follow largely the form 
adopted for the conventions at Boston and 
Richmond. Although Sept. 6 is given as 
the opening date, the real opening does not 
take place until Sept. 8, the first two days 
being given over to meetings of the execu- 
tive council and the different sections of the 
parent organization. Wednesday, Sept. 9, 
the official opening will take place with the 
addresses of welcome by the Governor of 
Washington, mayor of Seattle and the presi- 
dent of the Seattle Clearing House. The 
day’s business will be closed with an ad- 
dress by Henry D. Estabrook, member of 
the New York bar and one of the Empire 
State’s most famous orators. Thursday 
morning the session will be given over to 
the activities of the agricultural commis- 
sion of the association. Thursday after- 
noon, in addition to the routine business, the 
election of officers will take place, followed 
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SECRETARY 
H. V. Alward, Great Falls. 
Fred E. Farnsworth, New York. 
W. H. Martin, Ritzville. 
F. R. Fenton, Chicago. 
A. B. Davis, Louisville. 
Andrew Smith, Indianapolis: 
R. L. Crampton, Chicago. 


by an address by ex-President William H. 
Taft. Thursday evening is. set aside for the 
organization meeting of the executive coun- 
cil and the installation of members-elect. 

Ample provision has been made for the 
entertainment of the guests and the visiting 
ladies in attendance at the convention. 
Among the many features is an entertain- 
ment for the ladies at the Seattle Golf Club, 
Sept. 6, beginning with an automobile ride 
to the club. This private entertainment 
feature for the ladies is offset by a smoker 
arranged for the same night for the men. 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 9, is the grand 
ball and reception at the Armory. Thurs- 
day is the date selected for the golf tourna- 
ment, and Friday will be given over entirely 
to a trip on Puget Sound, all business ses- 
sions being omitted on that day. In addi- 
tion to the many special events planned 
there will be numerous side trips, both 
automobile and yacht, entertainments, 
luncheons, a concert, afternoon tea for the 
ladies, and golf privileges have been ex- 
tended to the guests by the country clubs of 
Seattle. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Utah Bankers’ Aassociatiun, 
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Ogden was selected as the place for the next 
convention of the association, to be held in 
June, 1916. J. E. Cosgriff was selected 
chairman of a committee to be appointed to 
make investigation and report on advisable 
ways and means of effecting a closer rela- 
tion between the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of Utah in the interest of 
development of industries. 


Another name has entered in the contest 
for the vice-presidency of the American 
Bankers’ Association. There is now talk of 
proposing Sol Wexler, president of the 
Whitney-Central National Bank of New 
Orleans, for that position at the Seattle 
meeting. - Mr. Wexler is not only being 
boomed in the South, but in the North as 
well. 


The 1915 meeting of Group Two of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association is to meet at Ken- 
ton, Ohio, this year. At a recent meeting of 
the executive committee of the group Octo- 
ber was selected as the time for the meeting. 


Now a movement is on foot to get the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation for Cleveland in 1917 instead of 1916, 
as heretofore proposed. It is now claimed 
that that city will be better prepared to 
entertain the bankers in 1917 than she 
would next year. 


Spokane, Wash., expects to entertain some 
1,000 bankers, many of them accompanied 
by their families, Sept. 3, 4 and 5. The 
visitors will arrive there on special trains 
en route to the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Elaborate 
arrangements have been made for the recep- 
tion of the visitors, every automobile in the 
city having any connection whatever with a 
bank or banker being commandeered for the 
service of meeting the trains as_ they 
come in. 


The council of administration of the Mis- 
souri Bankers’ Association has planned a 
series of fall meetings which will be held 
in the southern part of the state from Oct. 
17 to 22 and in the northern part from 
Oct. 26 to 29. The object of these meetings 


is to bring about closer co-operation between 
farmers and bankers in Missouri, and ad- 
dresses designed to help the farmer with 
his problems of business and banking will 
be a feature of the gatherings. 


At the quarterly meeting of the board of 
governors of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, held recently in Portland, the fol- 
lowing officers were nominated for the 
coming year: President, Lewis B. Franklin, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; vice-presidents, Allen 
G. Hoyt of New York, John E. Blunt, Jr., of 
Chicago, Stedman Buttrick of Boston, Alec 
C. Foster of Denver and C. Edgar Elliot of 
Chicago; treasurer, J. Herndon Smith of St. 
Louis, and secretary, Frederick R. Fenton of 
Chicago. 


Delegates and visitors at the Investment 
Bankers’ Association convention in Denver, 
Sept. 20-22, will be pleased with the depar- 
ture from the regular tiresome routine of 
addresses this year. In place of numerous 
addresses by prominent men this year there 
is to be but one speech, delivered by the 
first president of the association, George B. 
Caldwell, now president of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Corporation, on “Publicity as 
Affecting the Investment Banker.” To make 
up for the lack of speeches there will be 
numerous open discussions of the important 
questions of the day. After the report of 
each committee the members will engage in 
a discussion of the work of that committee 
and present day problems in relation to the 
work of that branch of the association. 
Each committee has a set topic on which to 
talk, which will be led by the chairman of 
the group making the report. The commit- 
tee on public service corporations will take 
as their topic “Jitney Busses; Their Rela- 
tion and Effect Upon the Earnings of Public 
Utilities.” After the report of the municipal 
bond committee, there will be a discussion 
on “Drainage Bonds.” 

The theme to follow the report of the 
legislative committee will be “The Income 
Tax and Fiscal Agents.” “Joint Accounts” 
will be discussed by the chairman of the 
publicity committee. A governors’ meeting 
will be held late in the afternoon of Sunday, 
Sept. 19, at the Brown Palace Hotel, for the 
purpose of reviewing the committee reports 
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before submitting them to the convention 
for discussion. Wednesday night, Sept. 22, 
is the date set for the annual banquet of the 
association, at which the principal speaker 
will be former Senator Theodore E. Burton 
of Ohio, who will address the banquet on 
“The Present Conflict and Its Effects Upon 
Rates of Interest and Upon the Business of 
the Investment Banker.” 

Other speakers at the banquet will be 
Senator Charles S. Thomas of Denver, Colo., 
whose topic will be “Patriotism,” and Carter 
B. Keene, director Postal Savings System, 
who speaks on “Postal Savings from Behind 
the Scenes.” This latter speech will be of a 
humorous character. 


Among the special entertainment features 
“ will be the evening ride to Lookout Moun- 
tain, some seventeen miles’ ride, where a 
moonlight picnic will be held, on Monday, 
Sept. 20. Tuesday afternoon the delegates 
and visitors, accompanied by their ladies, 
will motor to Estes Park, where they will 
hold their final business session at the Stan- 
ley Hotel on Wednesday, indulging in little 
side trips and entertainment features in the 
meantime, among the latter being a trout 
fry. Wednesday, after the close of the busi- 
ness meeting, election of officers, etc., the 
party motor the 150 miles back to Denver 
and attend the banquet that night. 


Up to a short time ago N. P. Gatling 
apparently had little opposition for the 
treasurership of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Within a short while several can- 
didates have loomed up for the position. 
Among these are McLane Tilton of Pell City, 
Ala., and Edwin M. Wing of La Crosse, Wis. 
Mr. Tilton has served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Alabama Bankers’ Association for 
ten years and has acted as a member of the 
executive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association. Mr. Wing, who is president of 
the Batavian National Bank of La Crosse, 
contends that it is about time Wisconsin 
was being recognized by the American 
Bankers’ Association, as such offices as have 
been conferred on that state have fallen 
upon the shoulders of Milwaukee bankers. 


Group Three of the Michigan Bankers’ 
Association, comprising the counties in 
Northeastern Michigan, was organized at 
Alpena early in August. 
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Among the speakers who have accepted 
place on the program for the October con- 
vention of the Kentucky Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held in Frankfort, are 
the Hon. John Skelton Williams, comptroller 
of the currency; Col. T. J. Smith, banking 
commissioner of the state of Kentucky, and 
F. M. Gettys, vice-president and cashier of 
the Union National Bank of Louisville. See- 
retary Arch B. Davis has early obtained his 
headliners and one of the best conventions 
of the year is predicted for the Bluegrass 
State. 


According to the Journal of the American 
Bankers’ Association, forty conventions of 
organizations of bankers were scheduled to 
be held in 1915, including the American 
Bankers’ Association, Investment Bankers’ 
Association and Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association. In addition there were an in- 
definite number of meetings of the group 
organizations in many states. 





The dates for the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Bankers’ Association have been 
set at Oct. 27-28. 


The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, 
which has taken a decidedly deep interest 
in the agricultural development of Wiscon- 
sin for many years, is behind a movement 
to hold an exhibition of Wisconsin agricul- 
tural products in the Auditorium at Mil- 
waukee in January, 1916. The Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Citizens Business 
League and Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association have offered their assistance. A 
campaign to interest farmers in the project 
will be undertaken at once. A feature of the 
exhibit is expected to be the Wisconsin 
display at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


The Michigan Bankers’ Association has 
had the reports of the committees and offi- 
cers of the association, delivered before the 
recent convention, put in pamphlet form and 
is distributing them to those interested in 
the work of that body. The pamphlets 
include the reports of the good roads com- 
mittee, the groups, annual reports of the 
secretary, treasurer, counsel, and commit- 
tees on legislation, taxation and bills of 
lading. 
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A marked increase is reported this year, 


in the special train organizations arranged 
for the convenience of the large delegations 
from all important centers of the country to 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Seattle, Sept. 6. 
Most of those going to the convention will 
also take in the California expositions. The 
New England, New York and Eastern dele- 
gates will have four specials, known as tours 
A, B, C and D. The first left New York 
Aug. 28, and will arrive at Seattle Sept. 4 
after an extensive tour. Tour B left New 
York Aug. 28, and is scheduled to arrive at 
Seattle Sept. 5, while Tour C left New York 
Aug. 30, and should reach Seattle Sept. 5. 
Tour D leaves New York Sept. 2, going 
direct to Seattle. 

The Ohio Bankers’ Association left 
Cleveland Aug. 30, picking up special cars 
at the different important cities of Ohio. 
Oklahoma and Texas bankers concentrate at 
Oklahoma City for connection with their 
special train. Missouri and Kansas bankers 
traveling from St. Louis, left Aug. 31 and 
should arrive at Seattle Sept. 5 

Bankers from Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky 
will join with the Illinois delegates and 
others from Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and depart from Chicago on three 
special trains, leaving Sept. 1. Wisconsin 
bankers left Milwaukee Aug. 27, and will 
arrive in Seattle, Sept. 6 after a most splendid 
tour of the Northwest. 


The Investment Bankers’ Association also 
will have numerous specials, the first leav- 
ing New York with the Eastern contingent 
Sept. 17, picking -up many special cars 
en route. The Chicago and Eastern specials 
leave Chicago Sept. 18, arriving at Denver 
the next afternoon. 


The annual meeting of the 


Wyoming 
Bankers’ Association was held at Casper, 
Wyo., Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 1915. Casper is 
centrally located, is the oil city of Wyoming 
and is equipped with good hotels. Its bank- 
ers and business people are splendid citizens, 
who were delighted to extend every courtesy 
within their power to visiting bankers. 

The headquarters of the association was 
at the Midwest Hotel, while the proceedings 
were held in some public building. The 


meeting convened on Aug. 31. The Casper 
banks furnished the entertainment for the 
delegates from 4:30 until 9 p. m., when a 
general discussion of industrial interests in 
Wyoming took place. 


EUROPE’S CURRENCY INFLATION 


While loans have expanded $15,000,000,- 
000 to $16,000,000,000 in Europe and the 
gold holdings of the various central banks 
have increased in the last year, the inflation 
in bank circulation is a striking feature of 
the European banking position at the pres- 
ent time. It is estimated that this exceeds 
$3,000,000,000. This is shown by 
parison of statements of the 
central banks. 

An exceedingly interesting comparative 
table is presented in the monthly circular 
of the National City Bank of New York. 
This table shows the gold holdings, loans, 
deposits, circulation and exchequer bills ac- 
cording to the last available statement 
before the war started and on Feb. 1 and 
on July 1 of this year. The statements are 
given below: 


a com- 
principal 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug. 1, Feb. 1, July 1, 
1914. 1915. 1915. 
Gold holdings..$190,000,000 — $335,000,000 $ 260,000,000 
(Exc. bills) 112,500,000 = 142,500,000 
eae 290,000.000 645,000,000 940,000,000 
Deposits_..-... 335,000,000 810,000,000 —1,035,000,000 
Circulation -... 145,000,000 170,000,000 175,000,000 
Exchequer bills 175,000,000 240,000,000 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Aug. 1, Feb. 1, July 1, 
1914, 1915. 1915. 
Gold holdings a 000,000 $ 540,000,000 $ 590,000,000 
Loans-.-....-... 200,000,000 950,000,000 1,050,000,000 
Deposits ....... 235,000,000 — 360,000,000 — 400,000,000 
Circulation 470,000,000 1,160,000,000 1,300.000,000 
BANK OF RUSSIA 
jae. ‘ Feb. 1, July 1, 
1914, 1915. 1915. 
Gold neltings_. 000,000 $ 775,000,000 $ 785,000,000 
DI So cioccsescaas 00,000, 540,000,000 13 ‘i aes 000 
Deposits --...-. 0 000,000 — 405,000.000 000,000 
Circulation 730,000,000 1,500,000,000 1, ol 000,000 
BANK OF THE NETHERLANDS 


~—. s 7} 1, July 1, 


1915. 
Gold holdings -.$ és: aa 000 $ 98,000,000 $144,000,000 


Loans and Dis- 
counts...... 60,000,000 115,000,000 80,000,000 
Deposits......_- 1,975,000 11,500,000 22,000,000 
5 205,000,000 — 200,000,000 


Circulation --... 125,000,000 

No figures are available for the German 
Reichsbank. It is known, however, that the 
loan and discount inflation there has also 
enormously increased. 




























The educational committee of New York 
Chapter has been busy for the last two 
months on the program for the coming year, 
having finished the work about Aug. 15. A 
year book is being distributed to chapter 
members and every new member that joins 
New York Chapter. 


On Tuesday evening, Sept. 14, there will 
be an examination in the rooms of New 
York Chapter for the benefit of the men 
who were unable to be present at the ex- 
aminations there in May. Those who wish 
to take the New York examination should 
make application in writing to the secretary 
before Sept. 1. 


Chicago Chapter is to open the fall season 
about the second Tuesday night of Septem- 
ber. This will probably be a stunt night, 
including a vaudeville program, both pro- 
fessional and amateur. There will be a 
smoker for the members and a_ buffet 
luncheon will be served. 


The Journal of the American Bankers 
Association, in speaking of the conventions 
of the association, had the following to say: 

“No discussion of the extent of bankers’ 
organizations would be complete unless ac- 
count is taken of the American Institute of 
Banking, whose sixty chapters have a mem- 
bership of 14,000 bank employes. The work 
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of the institute is primarily educational and 
its members have opportunities for gaining 
knowledge not only of the technique, but of 
the history and philosophy of banking. No 
discussions of banking subjects are more 
thorough than those in which the members 
of the institute participate.” 


The Houston Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Denton W. 
Cooley, assistant cashier of the Union Na- 
tional, president; Paul G, Taylor, assistant 
cashier of the South Texas Commercial Na- 
tional, first vice-president; Lee D, Harmes, 
Houston National Exchange Bank, second 
vice-president; Harry §. Gordon of the 
Union National, secretary, and F. H. Wig- 
zell of the First National, treasurer. 


St. Louis Chapter calls attention to the 
election of A. H. Roudebush as assistant 
trust officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis. Mr. Roudebush is 
the lecturer on banking law for the St. Louis 
Chapter. 


Grand Rapids Chapter recently gave a 
dinner in the club rooms of the Grand 
Rapids National City Bank building. About 
sixty guests were entertained, delegates 
coming from all parts of the state. Ru- 
dolph Bremer, president of the chapter, pre- 
sided. There were no formalities, and after 
the dinner they joined the theater party at 
a local theater. 






NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


Fifty years of successful banking was 
recently celebrated by the National City 
Bank of Ottawa, Ill. A booklet was dis- 
tributed giving the history of the bank and 
containing halftones of the past and present 
officers of the institution. The first state- 
ment of the bank showed total resources of 
$376,159 and the last statement, under date 
of June 23, disclosed resources of well over 
$2,000,000. 

The Exchange National Bank of Spokane, 
Wash., on Sept. 1 will remove from its 
temporary location to its regular quarters. 
The interior has been remodeled, involving 
the construction of an entire new floor at 
street level and changes to the entrances 
and walls, 

The recent resignation of Thomas J. Budd 
as vice-president, cashier and director of the 
Third National Bank of Philadelphia oc- 
easioned various changes and promotions in 
the official staff. G. Brinton Roberts has 
been elected vice-president; W. Clifford 
Wood, cashier; Wm. T. Tomlinson and 
Samuel Graham, Jr., assistant cashiers. The 
directors have also elected Thomas J. Hare 
to membership in the board. 


In accordance with the sale of control of 
the Munsey Trust Company of Baltimore, 
the name of the institution has been changed 
to the Equitable Trust Company. 


The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia is to soon have a new home, the work 
on the building to start immediately. 
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Elias B. Jones has been elected President of 
the Colonial Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
to succeed Harvey L. Elkins, who recently 
resigned to become a member of the firm of 
Edward V. Kane & Co. Mr. Jones was 
chosen second vice-president in April, at the 
time of Mr. Elkins’ resignation, and had 
been acting as president pro tem. Mr. 
Elkins becomes second vice-president of the 
company and continues as a director. 

James C. Howe has assumed his duties 
as vice-president of the Old Colony Trust of 
Boston, succeeding E. Elmer Foye, who re- 
signed to deal in commercial paper, ete. 
Mr. Howe was formerly vice-president of 
the American Trust Company of Boston. 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. (Jan- 
uary 1915 edition) and read the first few 
pages. They will interest you. 


On Aug. 1 John McHugh assumed his 
duties as vice-president and member of the 
executive committee of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Frederic W. Allen last December. Mr. Me- 
Hugh has been serving as president of the 
First National Bank of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Succeeding J. T. McCarthy, P. S. Park, Jr, 
recently assumed the cashiership of the 
National Bank of Commerce of Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Park resigned the cashiership 
of the Farmers’ State Bank of Italy, Texas. 
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How Many Depositors Haven’t Y ou? 


Many a bank thinks a great deal about the number of 
depositors it has and little about those it hasn’t. 

Yet it is the securing of new depositors that measures a 
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applied with much success. A concrete case is described in a little 
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A. H. Roudebush, formerly counsel for the 
Civic League of St. Louis, has been elected 
assistant trust officer of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of that city, suc- 
ceeding William McChesney Martin. 


An invaluable booklet entitled “The 
Wealth of America” is being distributed by 
the First National Bank of Boston. This 
booklet deals with cotton from its earliest 
stages up to the present, the growth in the 
industry and the inventions that have made 
it possible to produce as much cotton as is 
produced in the United States every year. 


Scott Foster, after being president of the 
People’s Bank of New York for thirty-nine 
years, has resigned and was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of that insti- 
tution. William Milne, formerly cashier of 
the bank, has been elected president and 
John B. heretofore assistant 
cashier, becomes cashier, while Wyckoff I. 
Day has been reappointed assistant cashier. 


Forsyth, 


A fund of $300 has been appropriated by 
the Peoples State Bank, the First and Old 
Detroit National and the Union Trust Com- 
pany, all of Detroit, for the purpose of 
offering cash prizes for the best bushels of 
corn grown in twenty counties in South- 
eastern Michigan. The corn is to be ex- 
hibited at the state fair at Detroit Sept. 
6-15. The banks are co-operating with the 
Michigan Bankers Association committee 
on agriculture in the interest of the corn 
crop of the state. 


Due to the vacancy caused by the death 
of Henry M. Conkey recently, Alfred C. 
Andrews, formerly assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank, was elected cashier of 
the institution and Guy E. Tripp of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company was elected to Mr. Conkey’s place 
in the directorate of the Chase. George H. 
Saylor and M. Hadden Howell were pro- 
moted to the positions of assistant cashiers. 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
has opened another branch in New York. 


This makes thirty-five branches the Com 
Exchange Bank has in operation. 


The Bankers Mortgage Company has been 
established in Boston to conduct a general 
mortgage business. The new company, 
which has a capitalization of $1,000,000, has 
been organized by William H. Minton of 
3oston. Mr. Minton is reported to have 
brought about the organization of the new 
Commercial Trust Company of Springfield, 
Mass., and the Massachusetts Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, which opened on Feb. 10, 
1914. He is also understood to have been 
interested in the City Trust Company of 
Worcester, which was recently refused per- 
mission to organize by the board of incor- 
poration of banks at the time the Park 
Trust Company was formed, on the ground 
that the field was not big enough for two 
trust companies. 


The consolidation of the Waldby and 


Clay’s State Bank and the Lenawee County 
Savings Bank of Adrian, Mich., was effective 


5 
Aug. 2. 


Combined resources of $2,000,000 
were involved. 


A new bank opened about the middle of 
August to specialize in accommodating the 
Greek and Italian colony of Chicago. The 
bank is known as the Atlas Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and David M. Healy is presi- 
dent of the institution. Other officers fol- 
low: Charles S. Caswell, vice-president; 
Nicholas Kyriawopoulos, cashier, and James 
Collins, assistant cashier. 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


The directors of the Peoples Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago recently transferred 
from the undivided profit account to the 
surplus account $100,000. The capital stock 
of the bank is $500,000; the surplus account 
now, $200,000, leaving in the undivided 
profit account $73,390. 


On Aug. 12 the Old National Bank of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., celebrated the fiftieth 
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New Fi all Books You Should Know! 





i as ucba 
DAY & DAY 


A Baby Record 
An Artistic Gem 


It is a record of the important happenings 
in Baby’s life and is a popular priced biog- 
raphy in which the young mother can record 
all the interesting details of the ‘“‘little 
darlings,” early days. It is a book which 
every mother in the land will be pleased to 
receive as a gift. 


Board. 12mo. Net 50c. 


Ghe 


PIRATES 


OF THE 


SKY 


By 
Stephen Gaillard 


In this rattling good 
story the author suc- 
ceeds in no less degree 
than did Jules Verne in 
making the impossible 
seem possible. ‘“‘The Pirates of the Sky” will hold a 
reader spellbound from first to last chapter. 


To amass a fund for the financing of a “Cause,” a 
cultured foreign exile becomes the leader of a band of 
“sky pirates.” In seemingly invincible aérial craft 
they are the terror of the United States. Attacks are 
made upon cities rich in loot; fair maidens are kid- 
na. A newspaper syndicate secures the services of 
@ famous aviator and an intrepid reporter to trace the 
pirates to their stronghold and there do battle with 
them. It is around the adventures of these two men, 
and around their love affairs—which certainly don’t 
run smoothly—that the story is woven. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net $1.25 


Order from Your Bookseller or 


OUR Fascinating Stories 


The Last Ditch 


By J. Raymond Elderdice 
(Illustrated) 
Mr. Elderdice has 


given usa fine, spirited, 
and decidedly pointed 
story, which will make 
a strong appeal to 
American youths. 


hak A Cad of Nazareth 


(Illustrated) 
By Mabel Gifford Shine 
The life of Christ is here given in story form, and 
most wonderfully has the atmosphere of His sur- 
roundings been preserved and the beauty of His 
character revealed. 


The White Captive 


A Tale of the Pontiac War 
(Illustrated) 
By R. Clyde Ford 

In the year 1760, when Detroit was surrounded 
by a stockade and the Union Jack waved above it, 
Willy Langford, an English boy, is redeemed from 
Indians by Wa-boose, and enters the service of the 
quartermaster of the fort. Separated for years from 
his mother, herself a captive, the object of his life is to 
learn her whereabouts and secure her freedom. As 
factor’s clerk and frontiersman, he experiences many 
thrilling adventures: he takes part in the Indian war- 
fare of the day and is wounded in the Battle of Bloody 
Run, when Pontiac, the famous Ottawa chief, engages 
in his great combat with the English. Each $1.00 net. 


NEW 1915 JUVENILES 


Mamma’s Angel Child in Toyland — By 
Marie Christine Sadler. Net $1.00. 

Loraine and the Little People—By Eliza- 
beth Gordon. Net 50 cents. 

Flower Fairies—By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Net $1.00. 

When I Was Little—By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Net 75 cents. 

The War of the Wooden Soldiers — By 
F.M.H. Net 50 cents. 

Little Folk’s Christmas Stories and Plays 
—By Ada M. Skinner. Net 75 cents. 

The Toys of Nuremberg—By Lillian Baker 
Sturges. Net 50 cents. 

Princess Goldenhair — By Flora Spiegel- 
berg. Net $1.25. 

The Wonder Hill— By A. Neely Hall. Net 
$1.20. 

Sunny-Sulky Book—BySarah Cory Rippey. 
Net 50 cents. 

Doings of Little Bear—By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox. 50 cents. 


RAND McNALLY & CO., Chicago 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 
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anniversary of the founding of the bank 
with a reception from 4 until 9 p. m. All 
the friends of the institution were invited 
to attend and celebrate with 
and directors. 


the officers 


Early in August the National City Bank 
of New York started a class for the train- 
ing of a number of its employes for efficient 
work in the service of the bank in South 
America. All those successfully completing 
the courses will be sent to one of the South 
American branches. 


In the night pageant of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, held dur- 
ing their recent convention at Chicago, the 
Corn Exchange National Bank’s float was 
an automobile beautifully decorated with 
flowers and carrying an enlarged model of 
a dime bank with a dime being inserted in 
it, the bank being illuminated with electric 
lights from the inside. Some 12,000 savings 
accounts have been opened by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago since they 
opened their savings department on Jan. 4, 
last 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


L. G. Kaufman, chairman of the board 
of the Century Bank of New York, has com- 
pleted the work of taking over the Security 
Bank of New York, to be operated as a 
branch of the Century Bank. This makes 
fourteen branches the Century now operates. 
The Century has a capital of $2,000,000 and 
resourees of $26,000,000. 


The Citizens’ State Bank of Crystal Lake, 
Ill., which closed early in July, opened for 
business Aug. 11, under the control of Fre- 
mont Hoy, who was formerly the rival 
banker. Doubtful assets of $142,000 were 
made good by officers and stockholders. 


L. W. Knowles, former credit manager of 
the Liberty National Bank of New York, 
has been elected an assistant cashier of the 


institution. J. P. Maguire 


succeeds Mr, 
Knowles as credit manager. 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the State National and the City 
State Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla., the 
assets of the latter were acquired by the 
former. The directors of the State National 
added to their number E. W. Sinclair, vice- 
president of the Exchange National of Tulsa, 
Okla.; R. S. Litchfield, president of the First 
National of Independence, Kan., and Walter 
D. Caldwell, president of the City State 
Bank. The personnel of the State National 
remains the same as heretofore, with Mr. 
Caldwell becoming an active vice-president. 
The active management of the State Na- 
tional continues in the hands of Edward H, 
Cooke, president; W. M. Bonner and Walter 
D. Caldwell, vice-presidents; George L, 
Cooke, cashier, and Frank L. Clark, assist- 
ant cashier. 


Albert A. Tilney has become assistant to 
President Seward Prosser of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Tilney 
last year retired as a member of Harvey 
Fisk & Sons. 


NOW READY 


The July, 1915, edition of the Rand- 
MeNally Bankers’ Directory is being de- 
livered to 


advance of its competitors. 


subscribers, as usual, far in 
According to precedent, it has new fea- 
tures for the benefit of subscribers. This 
time it shows not only the members of the 
Federal Reserve banks, but also the banks 
which have joined the 
Collection System. 
Attention is also 
Attorneys List 


Federal Reserve 


called to the Bonded 
(bonded by the American 


Surety Company), a new feature this year. 


I will purchase controlling interest in 
prosperous bank of $20,000. to $30,000. 
capital, well located, in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, lowa, 
Eastern Dakota. 


M. H. Evans, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota or 


Pioneer Bldg. 








ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


STAATS MONEY CHANGERS THESE TWO COSMO TIME STAMP 


ARTICLES 
and STORAGE TRAYS = BaNKERS’ NECESSITIES 


Know the exact day, hour and minute your letters, 
deposits, etc., are are A tremendous help in 
every department of a ban 

Your bank should be ae with a STAATS machine 
and COSMO time stamp. 

You can devise your own ways to increase the 
efficiency, accuracy, and speed with which, your busi- 
ness is conducted. SAFETY FIRST. 

The STAATS’ twenty-three years on the market and 
over one hundred thousand satisfied users is a good 
recommendation. 


Write for booklet and prices. 


GEORGE F. CLUTE MANUFACTURING CO., 358 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


‘Central-State National Bank Whitney-Central National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
. nd Surplus Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Capital a P $1,000,000.00 Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
TEST IT SURPLUS and Undivided Profts $1,597,976.08 
B/L drafts and other collections on 


: Pisa . Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Memphis and vicinity a specialty Special Attention Given Collections. 


Bank of Pitts uroh The Continental and 


ational 


Commercial National 
| OLDEST BANE, JN. THE UNITED Bank of Chicago 


ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


Invites accounts of conservatively Capital $21 900,000 


managed banks. Collections wt in all 


parts of America and abroad. In daily a § 9,500,000 


communication with practically every 
king point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia ~ ~ ~ ~ 


Geenee . | og . ai ‘ ———_ 
\ . DWARD ACEY, airman cs visory ommittee 
| és eo Rate Van VECHTEN. . . Vice-President 
el $2,400,000 (eae. Roszsrson ae rae ea View Soeteas 
ERMAN W ALDECK ae ae ice-President 
| JU | = = JounC.Crarr . . . . . Vice-President 
| ip us 3,000,000 James R.CHapMAN . . . . Vice-President 
| —— - — a Om hee 
O NATHANIEL R. Losco,. . . . ashier 
| FFICERS— JoHN R. WaSHBURN . . . . Assistant Cashier 
WIERISON =. oe. President Harvey C. VERNON . . ._ . Assistant Cashier 
WILSON Vice-President and Georce B. Smita . . .  . Assistant Cashier 
oe ae a Board of Directors Wivpor Hatrery - . .  . Assistant Cashier 
|D.AYRES : : : : : Vice-President H. Erskine Smith... ._ . Assistant Cashier 
of. . 3) 9 Vice-President Witson W. Lampert. . ._ . Assistant Cashier 
ELL : Vice-President Dan NorMAN - + « « « Assistant Cashier 
ALEXANDER DUNBAR : : : : Cashier Georce A. JACKSON . . ._ . Assistant Cashier 
E.M.SEIBERT : : : ¢: Ase’t Cashier 
GEO.F.WRIGHT 3: 3: : : Ass't Cashier 
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BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


James A, Fulton of McKeesport, Pa., has 
written and published a book under the 
title of Banker, 1910-1940,” 
which is out of the ordinary, both in style 
and method of handling banking credits. 
In the introduction the author states that 
from the experiences of daily contact with 
fellow constantly im- 
pressed with the wide lack of interest taken 
in money, currency, banking and kindred 
topics, among the very people who should 
be most actively concerned, and of the 
difficulties that attend any effort to arouse 
and quicken such interest. 

The writer evidently has sought to 
awaken interest in the banking affairs of 
the country and do so has adopted a style 
peculiarly his own. His 
acters are 


“Uncle Sam, 


men he has_ been 


principal char- 


John Borden, who 
Africa for some thirty years; 
Uncle Sam, the banker, and his daughter 
Miss Mr. Borden relates his 
experiences in the wilds of South Africa 
briefly and then inquires of Uncle Sam 
regarding the progress of the last thirty 
years in this country. The period, how- 
ever, in the book being set from 1910 to 
1940, and the author points out what is 
in store for people in this country if they 
will only lend a helping hand by assuming 
some of the burdens that are rightly theirs 
and which they cannot intelligently under- 
take without being well informed of the 
financial principles of 


has, been 
absent in 


Columbia. 


banking and 
rency under our form of government. 


ceur- 
The 
book raises many interesting questions. 

Sir Henry Newbolt has written a book 
for boys on the Great War, “The Book of 
the Thin Red Line,” 
early issue. 


which is announced for 


W.. %. 


ried 


George, whose novel of three mar- 
“The Blooming,” has 
attained a ninth printing, is at work ona 
new book at his home in England. 


sisters, Second 


Gertrude Atherton has entirely recovered 
from her recent serious illness and is now 
hard at work upon her next book. She has 
been spending the summer in New York. 

The 
rymple’s 


central character of Leona Dal- 


new novel, which has just ap- 
peared, is a Scotchinan who like to put a 
meddling finger into the love affairs of all 
his young friends. 


Ella Dolbear Lee is the author of a 
charming “baby’s record” book, “Our Baby, 
Day by Day,” which is announced by Rand, 
MeNally & Company. 

The forthcoming novel by Maud Diver, 
author of “Captain Desmond,” will be en- 
titled “Desmond’s Daughter.” As the title 
suggests, the new book is. a sequel] to the 
earlier one. : 


“A Quiet Corner in a Library,” by Prof. 
Wm. Henry Hudson, is a compilation of 
essays by this famous American who now 
resides in this Pro- 


London. In volume 


. fessor Hudson discusses in his own highly 


attractive way the writers, Tom Hood, 


George Lillo and Samuel Richardson, and 


~ the author of “Salley in Our Alley.” 


Mrs. Flora Spiegelberg of New York is 
arranging for foreign editions of her latest 
book, “Princess Goldenhair and the Won- 
derful Flower.” 
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Established 1884 United States Depositary 








Denver National Bank 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 















OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 


J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 








HENRY M. PORTER HARRY C. JAMES 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 











Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
Banking Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Solicited. 









The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 


New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
‘S"Peie” = 15,000,000 


We can arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 







President 
BE. HAYWARD FERRY WM. I. LIGHTHIPE 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier 








ALEX. D. CAMBELL 
HENRY R. CARSE Ass’t Cashier 
Vice President CHAS. H. HAMPTON 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON Ass't Cashier 
Vice President J. NIEMANN : 
... Ass’t Cashier 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER WILLIAM DONALD 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


ILLUMINATE 


Your Window Space at Night 

And use it to advantage in Daylight 
Install an Illumo Changeable Slogan Sign 
With or without Flasher 


ARIOSAPE Wrr $5, 
WHEN Nee te cient EU OES 


AY coms VOU RAGE 
ERS Whe erin can 
. munis ve cane Accoun: 


Price of Sign, including 26 slogans, $26.00 
“26 signs in one’? 
When ordering, mention this Ad and we 
will prepay express charges 
Write us to-day 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


Makers of Savings Banks, Bankers 
Service Adv. and Bank Signs 


2919-21 S. State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 
is also the official numbering agent for 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 





For Quick Service 
under 


Any Banking System 





BORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 

































































EXAMINA 


T 
BYLLESB 
CONT'L & COM'L 


10 
Y 
B 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1910 


McCornick & Co. 


BANKERS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LARGEST BANK BETWEEN DENVER 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


CAPITAL 


$600,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$160,000 
DEPOSITS 


$4,000,000 


Best of Attention Given to Collections 
and All Matters Entrusted to Our Care 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


ANK BLDG. : 


AND REPORTS 


co ENGINEERS 
: CHICAGO 


American 
National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLIVER J. SANOS, Presivent 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,600,000 


Collections Receive Prompt 
Attention. ae 
Invit 


The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 
Capital Stock - = = $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$109,000.00 


OFFICERS 
M. BM. J- PAULK, Pres. - E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
TAPP, Cashier AY CADWELL, Ass't Cash. 
We solicit your collections and business, and | 
give prompt and careful attention. | 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 

| 

Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to | 
banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 





Organized 1838 





Nationalized 1865 


the American Exchange National Bank 
New York 
Total Resources over $80,000,000 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President 
GEORGE C. HAIG H, Vice-Preside 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier 


A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 


E. A. eas ” Ass’t Cashier 
HUGH S. McCLURE, Ass’t Cashi 
WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass't Cashier 


A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. 
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EXAMINATI 


- 
BYLLESB 
CONT'’L & COM'L 


NS AND REPORTS 


° 
Y & CO., ENGINEERS 
BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


ANNAH B 
op & NE 


THE 
Austin National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


TR U 3 - C O M r A N Y SURPLUS & Undivided Profits*390, O00, 00 


SAVANNAH, GA. DEPOSITS - - - - - - $3,000,000.00 
CAPITAL - - - - - - - $ 630,000 UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 600,000 _P.Witmot »- - - = President 
Deposits - - - - = = - = 2,500,000 x," - 2 > Wee 

We Invite Accounts from Banks and Mornis HirsHFELD - = Cashier 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals - BARTHOLOMEW - Assistant Cashier 


: e : u slled iliti the best ll b 
Personal Attention Given to Collections. nen eeneNe a = ln ties 


— 


THE RALEIGH BANKING C. A. PRATT, President E. F. eusstnan, sche | 


E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres, R. H. THOMPSON, Ass: Socthier 


AND TRUST COMPANY HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Ceshrer i 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK | 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885- 
leis CAPITAL, Paid Up - - $ 300,000 


SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 235,000 
An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. , 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- DEPOSITS - - - - 1,950,000 


vice, Low Rates. We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 





OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. PRESIDENT 
] k M. W. TILDEN VICE-PRESIDENT 
Third Nationa an GEO. M. BENEDICT CASHIER 
M. PALENSKE Ass'T CASHIER 
ATLANTA, GA. F. N. MERCER Ass'T CASHIER 
H. P. GATES Ass'T CASHIER 

Vice-President 
Vice-President 


. > ashier 
W. BYER . > Assistant Cashier T h e 
4. M. BERGS1RO. . - Assistant Cashier 


Capital and Surplus - : $1,150,000 1 
— — Drovers National 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by B a n k 
Competent Employees 





Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES Capital, Surplus 


First National Bank and Undivided Profits 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. $1,053,399.18 
CATAL - - - - - $1,500,000 
| SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
OFFICERS as Any Other Chicago Bank 
da. ELLIOT, Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 


870004, ie ; A hi 
W. 0. ere Serr f . PAULY, Ass't Cashier To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 


WOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. E. W. COE, Aes’t Cashier Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages. 
WO, 8 CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. A. B. JONES, Aas't Cashier and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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Fourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta - Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


Capital § 600,000. 
Surplys 274 1,000,000.0 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, - - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, - _ Vice-President 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Asst. Cashier 
STEWART MCcGINTY, - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - Asst. Cashier 


Correspondence Invited 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . .~ 16,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 
T. R. FIELD, J. =. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 


sst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 





ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STs, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, 1st Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 3d V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOLESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


, The Merchants | 
: National Bank: 


AGndianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$950,000 carnep) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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THE 


Corn Exchange Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


Head Office, William and Beaver Sts. 


33 Branches Throughout 
Manhattan and Boroughs 


THE BANK FOR SERVICE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$10,244,282.18 


DEPOSITS 
$94,192,435.89 


Member N. Y. Clearing House 
Your Account Invited 













The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT President 
HERMAN F. WOLF Vice-President 
L. G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 
J.M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A.V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


Capital. - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 
United States Depository 











































Special Attention Given to Collections 








All Business Entrusted:to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 










The Oldest Bank THE 


Chartered by Conti- 
in America 


nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 
CATAL - - - - = = = = $1,000,000.u0 
SURPLUS - . - - = = - = 2,250,000.00 
NET PROFITS, over =9- - - - - 371,000.00 
DEPOSITS, over - - - = = = 14,600,000.00 


















The New 


Farley National Bank 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
















OFFICERS 


























HARRY G. MICHENER, President OER Rees - |; late 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 

J. > pikck ARD - . : 2d Vice- —_ 
WILLIAM J. MURE HY, Ass’t Cashier M. A. VINCENTELLI ae 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier ° ler 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier GROVER KEYTON - — Manager Savings ‘Dept. 


















Capital - $200,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - - 54,410 


@ We collect direct all items payable 
at other Alabama points, 


@, We do not favor indirect methods 
of collecting any of our Southern 
items. s-3) t+) 3 se? z-3 







ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. GEO. H. KEESEE, Ass’t Cashier 

THOS, B. McADAMS, V.-P.& C’r G. JETER JONES, Ase’t Cash, 

JOHN F.GLFNN, V.Pree. A. C. BAYLIS, Ase’t Cashier 

. R. PERDUE, Ase't Curshier W.F. AUGUSTINE, Ase’t Cash, 

J. C, WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 

CAPITAL = - 7” $200,000.00 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS 17,200,000.00 

DEPOSITS = = = 7,300,000.00 
WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 

MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


S 
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MINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Y & CO., ENGINEERS 
COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALANC. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital : . > - - $17,500,000.00 


teserve Fund - ~ - a - - 12,500,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - aay . - _17,500,000.00 
os 3 - $47,500,000.00 

Aggregate Assets 31st March, 1914 $254,228,600.00 
1. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. é 


347 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, (New Guinea), and London 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. c. 





THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL JT $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 


RESERVED FUNDS Ps $ 6,402,810 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 


Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS - $60,000,000 Midland Bank Lt'd. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 
Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 
THOS. F. HOW, General Manager J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
; T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 





— 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK. OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L. 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager JOHN AIRD, Assistant General Manager 


L., President 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the wor 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


& CO., 


ENGINEERS 


COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 





H. B. MACKENZIE - - - - _General Manager 
H. A. HARVEY - Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal 
0.R. ROWLEY - - - - - = - Chief Inspector 
J. ANDERSON - = - - Superintendent of Branches 


B. C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL 


McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
H. GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R. HUNS 


Inspectors 
Assistant Inspectors 


tm Bank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 


Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Established in 1836 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. C. 
encies in the United States: NE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL 
'W YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. C. Harrison, Agents. 


CHICAGO: 


erchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 


—$—$——_—— 


Northwestern National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President 
WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Union 


National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


- $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


Capital - -« 


OFFICERS 
WARREN S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
FRED W. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. CHRISTIAN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD, Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terms 
consistent with conservative banking 


Established 1872 


ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
8. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 

H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 

W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


$39,700,000 


Some Facts About 


The Rand McNally 


Bankers’ Directory 


Is the most accurate and carefully edited publica- 
tion of its kind. (Write for our circular, ‘* More 
Testimony.”’) 

Is always the first Bank Directory on the market 
and is published nearer to the date of the infor- 
mation it contains any other similar pub- 
lication. 

Has the largest paid circulation of any similar 
publication in America. 

Has the largest paid bank circulation of any pub- 
lication in ‘olen, of whatever kind. 

This circulation is increasing rapidly every year. 
Is the Official Directory for the State Bankers’ 
Senn of Ohio, Kansas, Montana and Ken- 
tucky. 

Is the Official Numbering Agent for The American 
Bankers Association. 

“A Reliable Book published by a Responsible 


House. 
It costs the same? Why not get 
the Best ? 


Two Editions each year, January and July 
$6.00 the copy, delivered 


Is Your Order In? 
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LLOYDS BANK | 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: 





Capital Subscribed - $156 {521,000 
Capital paid up - 25,043,360 
18,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - - 590,869,295 
sonentndh &c. - - 297,198,235 


Reserve Fund - ~ 


THIS BANK HAS OVER 880 OFFICES. 
IN ENCLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 
7, Cornhill, London, E. C. 


| preneh Redliens LuovDs BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 


| with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. 


The First National 


B an kb OF —a 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $350,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 0. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 
servative bank. 


The Heaboard 
National Bank — 


of the City of New Dork | 


Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 


East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 

» NELSON, Vice-President 

> ee THOMPSON, Vice-President 

. L. Gm, Vice-President 

. K. CLevertey, Cashier 

-¥: De VAUSNEY, Ass’t Cashier 
Emory, Ass’t Cashier 

ML. JEFFERDS, Ass’t Cashier 


oe 
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AND 


THE UNITED STATES 





COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 





IN 
CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US . 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 





IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 


ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 








Town and County Town and County 


INDIANA 





ARIZONA 








qiPhenix**t ..Maricopa| BAKER & BAKER, Refer- 


, 


F. R MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat'l Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 





| 
1 
| 
aValparaiso**t ... Porter 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ence: Valley Bank. 


= KANSAS 





CALIFORNIA 


sLarned**t ..... Pawnee 


KENTUCKY 


Berkeley**t ..Alameda | KEYES & MARTIN. 


W. H. VERNON, SR. 





sFrean Fresno| EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys 
for Union National Bank. 


FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, | 
| Title Ins. Bldg. Attorneye | 
for First National Bank 


«Calhoun**t ....McLean 
| «Covington* *} ... Kenton 


iLos Angeles**t ..Los A. 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson 
\| continued 
WEBSTER & 


Stockton**t 8’n Joaquin | WEBSTER, 


| BLEWETT. 





COLORADO aNewport**t ..Campbell 








Wrdway **t ... Crowley | JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city. 
Milverton**t ..San Juan | FRANK L. ROSS. 


f  eeeeneeemneesseseessesesenesnn 





LOUISIANA 
aOpelousas**t St. Lan’y 
MARYLAND 





CONNECTICUT 


| sBaltimore**t Baltimore 





New Britain**t Hart’d |\GEORGE W. ANDREW 





| 

FLORIDA | 

R. W. RANDELL. 
HARRY N. SANDLER. 


sFort Myers**t..... Lee 
Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


— | MICHIGAN 








HAWAIIAN ISLANDS | 


| Boyne City**Charlevoix 
| es ie Boyne Falls**t 





WM. B. NOE. 
BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 


SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
and federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.\M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

BURCH. ETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 


LEON S. HAAS. 


THOMAS HOWARD EM- 
BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore, 
O'Neill & Co., and Crane 
Co. Special Department for 
Commercial collections and 
adjustments. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 











ee | W. S. WISE. Charlevoix 
es... ... |A. S HUMPHREYS. 33 | 
Sheree | King Street. 

rr seh**. . L 

ILLINOIS a Se 
Whicago** ...... Cook | CHARLES DANIELS, 943- | MISSOURI 

| 950 Marquette Bldg. Collec- 
tions made in foreign coun- Crocker**+ ....Pulaski 
tries as well as U.S. Com- || Dixzon**t..... Pulaski 


mercial, Probate, and Keal 
Estate Law. Refers to S. 8 
White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont 
& Com’! Nat. Bank. 
‘Monmouth**+ ..Warren SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 
t. Carmel**}.Wabash | HOWARD P. FRENCH. 
WQuincy**+ . 2... Adams | MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co 


Richland*® ....Pulaski 
aSt. Josepb**t Buchanan 


MONTANA 


| aBig Timber**tSweetGr. 
|| Medicine Lake*.. Valley 


ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At- 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 











JOHN B. SELTERS. 
|J. A. HEDER 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


‘County Seat. *Money Order" Office. *Express Office. 


(77) 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 


78 RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 








| a 


Town and County Name | Town and County Name 


ane 


| SOUTH DAKOTA 
NEW MEXICO || ———_————__——_ 


SaaS 





sSioux Fallot, BAILEY. & | VOORHEES 
Artesia**+ Eddy | J. H. JACKSON. on Net ek wee Tob 
aCarlsbad**t ;| BUSAC & BRICE. graph Co., lil. Cen. RRO 

7 American Surety Co, and 


R. G. Dun & Co. 
NEW YORK || White River ..Mellette | C. E. KELL. 


Sa 





aKingston**t ....Ulst€'| WM. D. BRINNIER. TEXAS 


A i sliiltiaa tai eel 
aNew York City**t 


New York | JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and aDalhart**t ....Dallam | CLIFFORD BRALY ang w 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, B. CHAUNCEY. ; 

22 William St. General prac- Higgins**t... Lipscomb | ADKINS & SEWELL. 

tice in all State and Federal aMt. Vernon**t Franklin | L. W. DAVIDSON. 


courts. Bankruptcy matters aSan Antonio**t Bexar; R. P. INGRUM, Rooms 
Collections given assidu- 


232. 
233 Moore Bidg. 
ous attention. Commissions Pe 


Frost Nat. Bank. 
carefully executed. Refers to TERRELL, WALTHALL ¢& 
the Farmers Loan & Trust TERRELL. Central Tr. 


Co., New York City. Bldg. Reference: Central 
Watervliet *t . Albany |B. W. KNOWER Tr. Co. or any reputable 


business man of this city. 
NORTH CAROLINA cee. 


a ae WASHINGTON 
aOxford**t Granville | G. D. BRUMMITT. 


aColville**tH ....Stevens |; STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY 
NORTH DAKOTA aDayton**t. . Columbia | ROY R. CAHILL, 
2 Kennewick*® ... MOULTON & JEFFREY. 
aStanley**t ..Mountrail RAY O. MILLER, State's ttle* i BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 
ttorney. 











pale nce New York Block. Practice 


eee srekdscipacaamcenaitaighis in all Courts. Deposition 
OHIO and Collections. 
ee & a | 

sCiacinnati**t Hamilton BURCH, PETERS, & CON- to the Seattle National Bast 

Refer to Brighton German 

Bank Co. . 
EDWARD H. BRINK, (W WISCONSIN 

Gee Wome, Joma BR. Clark, || ——_ ef 

Henry C. Brink, Herold E || sBaraboo**t BENTLEY, KELLEY ¢ 

Fourth National Bk. Bide HILL. 

Reference in any trade cente: 


t. 
, ader Newe 


Bidg. Attorne Ss for Bank of | Edmonton**t Edmont’n HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN 
Commerce ational Asso- | 


. ciation, and Union Nat. Bk. UEBEC 
aLima**t .........Allen| WM. L PARMENTER Q 


uebec | BELLEAU, BAILLARGEON 

a | ° & BELLEAU, ‘ —— 

awe. Benin airview**t .....Maj Attorneys for La Banque 

om ot FRANK L. WELLS Romeume and the Quebec 

Frederick**t.... \HERN & SEARCY Ry. Light, Heat & Power 
aHoldenville**t .Hughes | JOHNSON & CORDELL. 3 


| Co 
= Reference: State Nat'l Bank | 
«Walter** Cottor AMIL H. JAPP —_— 


OREGON 
tAstoriat*t_.. Clataop | EDWARD E, GRAY. ‘| FOREIGN 


aThe Dalles**t ..Wasco| F W. WILSON 
PENNSYLVANIA 











FRANCE 


- . i i ER, WAl 
aEaston**t ..North’pton | KIRKPATRICK & MAX Paris ,....Dept. Seine DOuALD BART iy. no 
WELL. | BENJAMIN H. CONNER 
Philipsburg**t ..Center | GEO. W. ZEIGLER. Attorneys-at-Law, 32 Ave 
nue de L’Opera. Memben 
cae of the New York Bar aod 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS United States Supreme Court. 
. References: American 

|WOLFSON & WOLFSON bess, 18, Avenue Eee 
Attorneys for International Company, 31 Boulvd. Haus 
Banking Corporation. mann, ‘aris; Munroe | 
Company, 7 rue Scribe, Panis; 
SOUTH CAROLINA O'Brien, Boardman & Plt 
2 Rector Street, New York 

aConway**t H. H WOODWARD. City. 

Moullins** Marion | HOYT McMILLAN 


oe wince si OU 0 Or nn eee 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List 
aCounty Seat. ®Money Order Office. *Express Office. Telegraph Station. GState Capital 
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F. O. WATTS, Presipent 
T. WRIGHT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. S. HAWES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. K. HOUSTON 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Ww. W. SMITH 


* D’ A. P. COOKE’ 
Ass'T CASHIER 
H. HAILL 
ASS'T CASHIER 
&. C. STUART 
ASS'T CASHIER 
M. E. HOLDERNESS 





VICE-PRESIDENT 0 be) Ass’'T CASHIER 
J. R. COOKE ay mR) Ww. C, TOMPKINS 
CASHIER 


. AuDITOR 
COR. BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


Resources, $38,000,000.00 















Cie OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY of Boston 
was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while it is 

not an old banking institution, it holds a position in the 

d public confidence of which its Officers and Directors are py 
justly proud. With resources in excess of $100,000,000 


it ranks as one of the largest trust companies in the 


United States. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


























= CAPITAL . « $2,000,000.00 
= SURPLUS and PROFITS 2,126,850.00 
ters. & P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. am, Vice-Pres. EDWARD GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 
nque 8. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier WM. KNOX, Ass’t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
ebec Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, firme, and individuals accepted on the most liberal terms consistent 
ower with modern and careful banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 
ee STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES... 
ll CE cu RRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G.R. DONOVAN Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier . D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 
WAL- 
ATLANTA, GA. 
vit ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK NO. 1559. 
ve 
mbers D c , . Bi J. S. Flo G. R. Do » J. J. Spaldi 
rt IRECTORS—C. E. _ oie, © ae. a, ; ora ‘rhora Penovan J. J. Spalding, 
ee CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND $1,300,000 
a DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS Sree 
ee Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of banks, bankers, merchants, and others solicited. 
F Fos ll correspondence receives our immediate attention. We collect direct on all points in the State. 
J 
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EXAMINATI 


+ 
BYLLESB 
CONT'L & COM’L 


N AND REPORTS 


s 
& CO., ENGINEERS 


° 
Y 
BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


GROUND WILL SOON BE BROKEN FOR 


CHICAGO’S NEW PRODUCE TERMINAL 


Plan of Chicago's Produce Terminal 


This project: involves a total investment of $20,000,000. It embraces 100 
acres on the south side of Thirty-ninth Street from Ashland to Western Aves. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. SPOOR, President 
ARTHUR G. LEONARD, Vice-President ANDERSON PACE, Secretary H. E. PORONTO, Treasurer 


RICHARD FITZGERALD W. C. LANE F. H. PRINCE EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


CRANE COMPANY’S | 56 .000,000 


Now Completed at Forty-first 
Street and Kedzie Avenue 


Photographed February 10, 1915 


Over 2,000x240 feet completed. This Plant is six miles from the City Hall and 
one-half mile south of Drainage Canal. Employs from 6,000 to 7,000 hands 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


National City Bank 


of NEW YORK 
Original Charter Dated 1812 


Capital Fully Paid - - $25,000,000.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits - = $35,449,529.55 


OFFICERS 


Janans STILLMAN Chairman of o a 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP... .... President STEPHEN LBECK..........Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM A. SIMONSON........... Vice-President ARTHUR H at i , See Cashier 
HORACE M. KILBORN ........... Vice-President WILLIAM REEI ssista Cashier 
JAMES A. STILLMAN..............Vice-President THOMAS A. RE y NOLDS. oa ste Cashier 
JOHN E. GARDIN Vice-President JAMES H. CARTER pigselaty § Cashier 
SAMUEL McCROBERTS............ Vice-President JAMES MATTHEWS............-4 ‘Assistant Cashier 
JOSEPH T. TALBERT .... Vice-President JACOB WOHNSIEDLER.........Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES V. RICH oeeeee+. Vice-President HARRY T. JOHANSEN ..... Assistant. Cashier 
HERBERT R. EL DRIDGE... ... Vice-President GEORGE E. ROBERTS... Asst. to the President 
ARTHUR KAVANAGH... . Vice-President EDWARD P. CURRIER. .Secy. to the President 
JAMES H. PERKINS .........Wiee-President ANDREW MILLS, JR......... Mer. Bond Dept. 
BEVERLY D. HARRIS aia Vice-President JOSEPH T. COSBY Mer. Foreign Dept. 
STEPHEN H. VOORHEES...... Vice-President GUSTAVE H. MOTTELER Asst Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
G. EDWIN GREGORY er Cashier LEO J. BURNES .......-Asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 
WALTER H. TAPPAN........ Assistant Cashier GEORGE A. KURZ.......4 Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 

‘JOHN G. SCATTERGOOD Auditor 


The Foreign Exchange Department buys and sells Drafts and Cable Transfers; issues Commercial 
Credits and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, available in all parts of the world; 
makes collections and does a general foreign banking business. 


Financiers \ Purchasers 
Engineers ee Contractors 
Operators SEA Managers 


of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 


43 Exchange Place.......... New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 


Advertise-in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY. 





THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


70,000 
POCKET DIME BANKS 


Are Being Used by One Chicago Bank to 


“ELIMINATE WASTE IN OBTAINING 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS.” 


Other banks have bought 58,000, 40,000, mam 
30 ae 25,000, 20,000, and a large number of 
lesser quantities in many re-orders. 


Why Not You? 


Write 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 


Makers of High-Class Advertising Specialties 
La Salle and 22d Sts. Chicago 


e oy 
Pi. _ _§—<<©e f 
rr Tey PATENT 
A1C AS PENDING 


Central-State National Bank Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


pun teen s the Whitney National 
an rmania National Bank and Cent 
Capital and Surplus $1, 000, 000 00 Bank. Savings & Trust Company open 
for business July 3, 1905. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 


CAPITAL : : 2,500,000. 
TEST IT $2,500,000.00 = 


SURPLUS and Undivided Profts $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana,” 
Special Attention Given Collections. | 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 


CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING 





Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 








